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Picturesque Christianity in 
California 


‘BY REV. WILLIAM H. DAY 


Practical Christianity may have a pictur- 
esque side. Once a year the women of the 
twelve Congregational churches in Los An- 
geles give the wives and children of China- 
town an outing. A few weeks ago, with great 
bustle and after much planning, the guests 
were gathered at the station of the Los Angeles 
Pacifis Electric Railway, and a car, given by 
the company, was packed with the Celestials, 
for a day at Santa Monica Beach. 

Almost every family in this bit of trans- 
planted China was represented. For many of 
the women it was a great event. Some are 
never permitted to leave the room in which 
the family lives. So strict is this isolation 
that the men of the family living in the next 
room do not know how the neighbor’s wife 
looks. The women themselves are as excited 
as a backwoods family on circus morning. 
One confided to Mrs. Finlay, who has charge 
of the mission, after the many hours of 
toilet preparations were complete, “Me no 
sleepee last night; alle like Chinese New 
Year’s.” What a contrast bet ween the grace- 
ful modes of Canton and the ugly fashions of 
Paris! The children wear clothes of many 
colored silks; hair as carefully arranged as 
that of their mammas; about their heads 
great bands of gold, presents at the hour of 
birth. One child had over one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of such ornaments on her head. 

For the women with bound feet the day was 
the greatest delight and the greatest hardship. 
As they walked down the long incline to the 
beach one said to the American woman who 
helped her to hobble along, “Ah, big feet 
more better.”” As they came in sight of the 
sea even the stern repression of Chinese “ good 
form” could not altogether stitie the raptur- 
ous ““Ab,” which came from those who since 
coming from China had not seen the ocean. 
Before them shone the Pacific, the pathway to 
the old home beyond the sunset. 

There were great diversities of station and 
wealth. One woman, with massive gold hair 
ornaments, was the wife of a proud merchant. 
Just opposite her was the wife of a humble 
waiter in the Chinese restaurant, where 
“chop-sooy,” cooked in most epicurean fash- 
ion, can be eaten. Another group was the 
family of the most important doctor in China- 
town; but, alas! he has succumbed to the 
curse of the Oriental—the opium pipe—and 
this wife, who sees the outside world but 
twice a year, suffers for his vice. As the reg- 
ular workers at the mission, which our Ameri- 
can Missionary Association conducts, speak 
of these Chinese wives, it is not as Mrs, 
Chong, or Mrs. Sam Lee, but as Ah Sin’s 
mother, or Lum Joe’s mother. 

The curious crowded around them at their 
lunch till there was no room to eat. After 
luncheon a pretty sixteen-year-old maiden 
was gazing off to sea, when a voluble old lady 
behind her said, ‘‘I could love you, but I wish 
your mother would put you in skirts.” In- 
stantly came the reply, in good English, 
“‘ Thank you, but I do not care for your love, 
nor for skirts either.” 

-As the sun was going down the electric 
brought back to the “City of the Angels” 
many tired wome:. The entertainers had 
been “cumbered with much serving,’ but 
Christian hospitality and the spirit of service 
as Jesus proclaime( it had been put into con- 
crete form. Women who would never be 
allowed to go to the mission, to hear a sermon 
or study a Sunday school lesson, had been 
taught a gospel lesson they would not soon 
forget—a Christianity practical as well as 
picturesque. 





Arrests for drunkenness in Boston-last: year 
were only 12,000-in ntimber, whereas a few 
yeurs ago they ran as high as 18,000. Arrests 
for gambling are increasing. 
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A STUDY OF 


vital to men? 


THEOLOGY AND THE 
SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


THE RELATIONS OF THE 
SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS TO THEOLOGY 


By HENRY CHURCHILL KING 


Professor of Theology and Philosophy 
in Oberlin College, Author of ‘* Recon- 
struction in Theology.” 


This book aims to answer the questions: Have the great facts which theology studies 
any help to give the man who faces the prob em of social pro 
pamoneris quickened in our time social consciousness any help to give the theo- 
lugian in his attempt to make Christian truths more real, more rational, more 


“Prof. H. C. King reaches what is nearly if not actually the high water 
mark of skill and success in blending a fearless, yet discriminating, pro- 
gressiveness with a loyal conservatism in theology.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 
(Postage 11 cts.) 
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DR. GLADDEN’S NEW BOOK 
Smali—yet great! 


The Practice of Immortality 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 
25‘cents net 
A luminous, convincing statement of 
the Christian faith in a future life; 
showing that beginning with something 


assumed to be true as we do in science, we 
soon come to know it true by experience. | 








Religious Notices 








and e tices, addresses of ministers, 
ele. pena liahed some ‘as sucdae at ten cents a line. 





THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Walb 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
neepee and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 

abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
publishes the Sat/or’s Magazine, Seaman’s avd 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, an® 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. U. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropss, “Treasurer. 


ANNUAL MBETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MI8ssi0Ns, to be held 


17. 
Peay. by Rev. Newell Dwigh 





Th 
Hillis. Ld D., of procs 
will be given by a geedty company of mis- 
nouaries, ts a iss Elen stone; by President 
Capen, Mr. J Mott, members of the India depa- 
tation and others. ‘Annual reports will be presented. 

Those entitied to free hospitality 1 yr communicate 
at once with D. Harkness, 113 South Professor 
Street, Oberlin. The moderate rate of $1 per day is 
offered to all others in boarding bouses and private 
families. Address as above for such entertainment. 

The usual reduced rates from the railr passenger 
associations—one fare and one-third, on certificate plan 
—have been secured. The official certificate must be- 
secured of the agent from whom the ticket is purchased 
on starting for Oberlin. Send to Charlies E. Swett, Cun- 
gregational House, Boston, Mass.. for transportation 
circular, or to the committee at Oberlin 

The Oberlin churches expect and invite a full attend- 
ance. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


his heading, not exceeding five lines (ght 
to the line), cost t subscribers Afty cents each insertian. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, sitaation as companion to a lady, a howe 
keeper for an elderly couple. Address X. Y. Z., Roum 
602, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, situation as housekeeper 
ip a small family where no servant is kept, by a youug 
woman of experience. References given and required. 
Address L. B., Baldwinville, Mass. 


a. Christian Lady ‘ with city missionary experieace, 


pleasant town or couu ome lor 
rch and Sunday school wok. 
. Good references. Miss Mary 
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A plea for beginning now to live a life that | Ketchan » 37 D7 Pacitie Street. Newark, N. / 


shall endure forever. 
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Masssage. lady, holding diploma, and of ex- 
perience, a dite to ladies only, plain, practi in- 
struction in paren to help where the services ofthe 


professional m cannot be had. References ex- 


sseuse 
- changed. E. Ditton, 423 Blue Hill Ave.; Roxbury, Mass. 
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NITROGENOUS material is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant element in diet. 
dren to show vigorous development without it. 
Mellin’s Food prepared with fresh milk is rich in 
nitrogenous material and infants that are brought 
‘up ontif have plamp, firm flesh and strong, well- 
developed bodies, whiie their eyes and cheeks show 
in their brightness and color their healthy condition. 


AUTUMN TRIP TO CALIFORNIA.—The first Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb party of the season is to leave 
Boston Nov. 18, and the:transcontinental journey is 
to be made in a special train of superb Pullman 
sleeping cars with a dining car, arriving in South- 
ern California, Saturday, Nov. 22. Regular one 
way or round trip railway tickets will be accepted 
for passage on this train in addition to the cost of 
berth and meals. Persons planning to spend the 
entire winter on the Pacific coust will find this a 
most convenient date. A circular giving full par- 
ticulars will be sent free to any address by Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 305 Washington 
Street. 


THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE ROYAL DISEASE. 
—Sudden changes of weather are especially trying, 
and probably to none more so than to the scrofulous 
and consumptive. The progress of scrofula during 
a normal October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous eruptions 
and wasting of the bodily substance—without think- 
ing of the great good many sufferers from it have 
derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical 
and permanent cures of this one disease are enough 
to make it the most famous medicine in the world. 
There is probably not a city or town where Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely eradicating 
scrofula, which is almost as serious and as much to 
be feared as its near relative—consumption. 


NEw USE FOR REFINED PARAFFINE WAX.—A 
new and important use for Refined Paraffine Wax 
seems to have been discovered by a prominent resi- 
dent of Ohio, living near Lancaster, who had two 
trees badly damaged by storm, one being a maple 
and the other an apple. In each case a large limb 
was broken down from the trunk, but still attached 
to it. The limbs were propped up and fastened 
securely with straps, very much as a broken leg 
might be fastened with splints, and then melted 
refined wax poured into and over all the cracks. 
The “surgical operation” was entirely successful. 
The paraffine prevented the escape of the sap, kept 
out the rain and moisture which would have rotted 
the trees, prevented the depredations of insects, 
find the limbs seem thus far to be perfectly re- 
attached to the trees. 


Now Is THE TIME TO GO HUNTING IN THE 
MAINE Woops.—The hunting season has set in 
and the sportsman who desires to follow in the 
chase during the next month or so will no doubt 
shape his course towards the Maine woods. Leav- 
ing the Union Station, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
he can reach any section of the pine tree forests. 
He can journey to the Rangeley region, or farther 
north to Moosehead or Katahdin; he can strike 
into Washington County, or away to the forest 


can traverse a country completely overrun with 
deer from the southern boundary of Maine to the 
Canada line. In the Washington County, the 
Aroostook, Dead River and northern portions of 


Maine, moose’ enough to satisfy the most eager |* 


huntsman can be found. Penetrating into New 
Brunswick and the thick jungles of Newfoundland, 
vast herds of moose and caribou will be found 
roaming about. If you are contemplating a trip 
into the Maine woods, or sections further on, send 
a two-cent stamp to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
their descriptive book, Fishing and Hunting. It 
describes the game territory in full, and also con- 
tains a map of the ge me region of Maine. 


TIRED MOTHERS.—It’s hard work to take care of 
children and to cook, sweep, wash, sew and mend besides. 
It makes a shop of the home—a shop, too, where sixteen 
hours make a day and yet there is much working over- 
time. Hood’s sarsaparilla helps tired mothers in man 
ways—it refr- shes the blood, improves the appetite, an 
assures restful sleep. 


WESTERN LANDS. 
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A New Demand Met 


Since we offered our ir kzhibhdaadis Library 
to Sunday schools at a rental representing 
about one-third the cost to purchase, we have 
been repeatedly asked why we did not make’a 
similar offer on Theological Bovuks sucli ‘as 
ministers want to read but cannot. always 
afford to buy. ‘To meet this demand we: make 
the following proposition. 

We will send any books on our general cat« 
alogue to any minister in good standing and 
charge at our usual net cash price, If re- 
turned to us in good condition within thirty 
days, or within sixty days in the case of a 
book over $2.00 net in price, we will credit 
back two-thirds the cost of the book, exclusive 
of postage or express. 

This enables a minister to read all the new 
books at about one-third what it would cost to 
purchase them. If you decide Nor to return 
the book, of course you will expect to pay for 
it on receipt of our quarterly statement of 
account. You simply have the option of re- 
turning it at two-thirds of what you paid for 
it. Read it first and decide afterward whether 
to keep itor not. Here are a few books that 
every minister wants to read: 


Prof. James’s Varieties of Religious Experience 


$3.20 net 
Prof. Fairbairn’s hemp 3 of the Christian 
Religion - - «= $3.50 net 


The New Oxford Book, Contentio Veritatis $3.50 net 
Prof. King’s Theology and Social Consciousness 
$1.25 net 
J. Brierly’s Studies of the Soul - $1,20 net 
Dr: Newman Smyth’s Through Science to Faith 
$1.50 net 
Dr. Forbush’s Boy Problem - -«- 785cts.net 
John Fiske’s New France and New England 
$1.65 net 
Dr. Archibald’s Trend of the Centuries $1.00 net 


Our forthcoming supplement to our general 
catalogue will give titles and prices of all 
the important recent books, as our general 
catalogue does of all important boo«s up to a 
year ago. Either or both free on request. 





If you can’t buy all the books you need —hire them ! 
poston The Pilgrim Press «uicaco 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’sS BOARD OF MIS8I0ON8, Room 704, wert aie 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
i by nag pacacuoeuese ¢ HomMs MIssiONARY - 
Co! tional House. Rev. Josh 
Soit, mt, dooretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con “— > House. Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; M: Sherman, Heme Secretary. 


AMERIOAN dey OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
ssomertt 


MIB8810N6. 0} House, Boston. 

Wiggin. Charles ES Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasin; Agent.’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING Socrast 
yw 7 and woreenege Building. 
D. D., Secre ; . 3 ae e, Treasurer, ‘United 
Oharities Buil » New Y v. George A. H 
Congregational House, amen Field Ban a 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL a>. Boston, Mass. 
quests —— _ a name. Send gifts to G. Stan. 

wood, 4 Sears Bulding’ Ay Apply , t. aid to 
wh B. Palmer, rr B08 « Gongrentional 


HE CONGREGATIONAL Gmypos igh hs of Boston 


Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 


a ) Womans SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
m 601 Congreancionel House. Annual member- 

ani 00 life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry 0. 
0, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


st N SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. ere, Cppenines } 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. €: P. Osborne. 
somesner to Barna §. Snow. Room 601 Gone wy 
House, Boston. A Bae ~ tional society devote 
the material, social, and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made pay able tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD - PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desir pastors or 

ulpit Supenies tu Massachusetts and or States. 
Room poe House, Fa ng ‘Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Anode es in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schoois in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins. 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congre ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourtt 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Mission: 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in rir Ae among the Indians and Chinese 

tional House; Chi 


Boston Fp 
ody 5A ey be sent to eit 
the above caren or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 


Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL poate eow any SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York. N.Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 

ons and all correspondence he to estates an 
annuities should be addresse: Re oseph B. Clark 
D. D., and Rev. —— Choate, D D., Correspond 

Secretaries. corr ndence on other 
matters relating +4 the National Society should ve sent 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Soanet the management of the Trustees of the National 
cil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and pe 
aay eS ee ies a ae, oot BA 
Samson New Yo e re’ 
Hawes, b. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker 
Greenwich. Ct.; treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. ay, Hart 
ford, Ct. of Bequest: “1 give to the Trustees 0! 
ey National Co Council ef the a Churchet 
of the United States — dollars, to be used for the 
purpose. of Ministerial Relief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING Goons = DB. ‘Preskdent Ge House, Boston. Wii. 
lard Scott, dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D.. 


~~ a which is in charge of the 

retary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 

ture to =< and pesty schools gratuitous! Wy or at reduced 

The inistrative expenses of is de ment 


cost. 

are wholly tae ed a appropriations from the Busi. 
ness partmen contributions from churches, 

Sunday schools and vee go By hy gf Mad mission. 


ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. Field retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Hngiand Superintendent for 
this is department, 
= 9 Department, in charge of the Business 
nsget, oe d known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
+. es The ea My pew ang and Christian Worid, 
e ty ek. Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 
papers ks for Sunday schools and home reading. 
hp and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to whic sonore, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books an 
pm et ay for Teionicals frm Ohio and all a sed 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H 
J icgte ne et AB, at aoe. and from the interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, Iil. 








TO SUIT EVERYBODY—JUST ISSUED. 
256-272 pages, over 100 new pieces. 


Young People’s 
Songs of Praise 


For Young Foorte *s Meetings, Sunday Schools, 
and all other Re igious Gatherings. The editions, 
Regular Edition. 

With Christian Endeavor Supplement, 
Bound in cloth, Emblems stamped on back, 
$25.00 per 100. Sample copy, ‘post free, 20 ets. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


Washing Ginghams 
and Prints. 


New prints should be 
washed in lukewarm 
water and dissolved 
Ivory Soap. Avoid much 
rubbing. Rinse well, 
wring thoroughly and 
dry quicKly, NOT in the 
sun. The secret of wash- 
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ing prints is in doing it 


quickly. 





Educational 


TYPEWRITING, 
REPORTING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
INSTRUCTION. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD AND RENTED. 


George Benedict, 


Room 614 Congregational Building. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNEOTICUT, HARTFORD. 


: Year began Sept. 24th, 1902. 
HARTFORD Open to college gra aduates of ali 
denominations on equal terms 


Tepes THEO LOGICAL otitis. 
ete ERACAAS SEMINARY 


MASSACHUSETTS 











MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School . 


for Girls Also called 
Parents iooking for a school are The Cambridge Schooi 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


50th year Sept. 24th, 1902. 
The Allen School. One teac her to 8 six pupils. 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
school. Boysand girls in separate families, New building 
ec. Ist, with gymnasium and swimming tank. Catalogue. 
Address HEAD MasT&«. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
ont ten Becker Bult, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





THE WHITMAN STORY xeernxn: 


By Myron ELLs, D.D. A reply to recent criticism by 
The ablest tiving authority on the history of the Northwest. 
25 cents: at Bookstore, Congregational ow ene 

and Statesman Pub. Co , Walla Walla. 
All the 


B E EC H E R’ important works 
cow teed “ #& BOOKS 


soston (THe Pilgrim Bress CHICAGO 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 








CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as ‘Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved; 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, James Stillman, 
William Waldorf Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 

D. O. Millis 

Robert F. Ballantine, 

Franklin D. Locke, 

Goose es =  . 


Hol 
Ghaties % Peabody, Daniel 8S. Lamont, 
Hugh p. ;Auchincloss, He ef! Hentz, 

D. ing, J H. Van R. Kennedy. 
Robert cv vd, A chibain D. Russell, 
. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine, 

Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Five Thousand New Subscribers 


Five thousand new subscribers for The Congrega- 
tionalist is the watchword. Some churches are 
sending in from twelve to twenty-five each. ‘ The 
pastors’ plan” is the keynote. Our special repre- 
sentative, with the co-operation of the pastor in 
Camden. N. Y., has sent ia fifteen subscriptions; in 
Newburyport, twelve; West somerville, twenty- 
five; Cliftondale, fifty; Sharon, ten; Beardstown, 
Ill., nine; Barre, Vt., ninete n; Dedham, fourteen, 
and soon. One pastor says: “ Your special repre- 
sentative wasideal. I could not imagine a man do- 
ing the work in a finer way than he did” Another 


pastor says: “It gave me much pleasure to meet: 


your special representative and introduce him to 
the families and my friends. I was impressed with 
the gracious and effective manner in which he pre- 
sented the merits of the paper and enforced its 
claims upon the attention and patronage of loyal 
and intelligent Congregationalists.” 


Event and Comment 


on: Cia de Few Congregational 

churches now need the 
epics sympathy of their breth- 
ren more than those in Pennsylvania 
where the anthracite coal strike is in proc- 
ess, A sad picture is sent to us in a let- 
ter from one of our ministers. The con- 
gregations are vanishing ; many of their 
members are leaving for other sections. 
The pastors stand at their post with 
heroic courage andendurance. Prudence 
requires them to refrain from siding 
openly with any of the parties in the 
contest, as any such action would split 
the churches in pieces and expose them- 
selves to violence. Only the presence of 
the troops prevents a condition of an- 
archy. These brethren should be remem- 
bered in the prayers offered for the speedy 
restoration of peace in their districts. 
Worse conditions threaten unless the 
strife between union and non-union men 
1s soon brought to an end by the settle- 
ment of the strike. 


The next few weeks will 
witness the assembling 
of half a dozen religious 
gatherings of exceptional importance. 
Besides the Oberlin meeting of the 
American Board and the New London 
meeting of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, several assemblages of other 
branches of the church will repay atten- . 
tion, The Episcopal Church Congress 
which meets at Albany next week will 
call together some of the strong prelates 
and talented laymen of that churcb, who 
Will discuss live subjects such as the rela- 
tion of the church to the drama. This 
nLeeting has no relation to the official ad- 
‘inistration or authoritative declaration 
of the body which it represents, but is 
“esigned to furnish a free forum for the 
'd discussion of vital themes. Similar 
‘. 3cope and purpose is the Baptist Con- 
£ies8 which meets:in Boston in Novem- 
Probably the denomination’s mis- 


Autumn Meetings 
of Consequence 


~~ 


~e 
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Sionary societies and their consolidation 
will not call for as much discussion as at 
New York a year ago, as that problem 
is now in the hands of an efficient com- 
mittee of fifteen. 


In some respects 
the most notable 
meeting of the autumn will be the mis- 
sionary assemblage in Cleveland, Oct. 
21-24, of the Methodist Church North. 
Heretofore the Methodists haye made 
little use of the national mass meeting 
for stimulating interest in their varied 
aggressive enterprises. But now they 
are to experiment with a popular assem- 
blage at which there will be present, 
perhaps, fifteen hundred delegates from 
over forty-four states, as well as nearly 
one hundred of the general officers of the 
church and numerous bishops, secretaries 
and editors. The entire field of the de- 
nominational operations at home and 
abroad will be surveyed and bishops fresh 
from the field, like Hartzell, Vincent, 
McCabe and Thoburn, will join with sec- 
retaries and leaders at home, like Mott 
and Speer, in furnishing information and 
incitement. The program is rich and 
varied and the issue of the gathering will 
doubtless be a notable quickening of the 
home churches, leading to greater victo- 
ries abroad. 


A Great Missionary Rally 


ee ae The French American 
oman net Senne College at Springfield, 
American College Which last year had 104 

students, will have 
more this year. There is an increasing 
appreciation by many of those for whom 
the college is designed of its value. 
Last year these races were represented: 
French (33), Italian (87), Armenian (20), 
Greek, American Irish, English, Japa- 
nese, Syrian and Assyrian. At first the 
institution had to seek stu’ents; now it 
has to refuse them for lack of accommo- 
dations. The time has come for enlarge- 
ment of buildings, resources and of work- 
ing forces. With a view to just these 
ends and entirely of his own motion 
President Lee has resigned the presi- 
dency. He does not, however, thereby 
sever his connection with the college, 
which he has.done so much to bring to 
its present prosperous condition. His 
resignation will not take effect before 
next summer and he will work even 


‘more vigorously than in the past for the 


endowment which the college needs and 
must have. The president-elect is Rev. 
William L. Tenney, now pastor of the 
church in North Adams. He is a man of 
marked ability and is being sought from 
many quarters. He will be a great addi- 
tion to the working force of the college 
in many ways. It isa piece of rare good 
fortune that he is willing to give himself 
to this work which has such a vital bear- 
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ing upon the future welfare of New Eng- 
land, 


An unusually painful 

pron sapa scene was witnessed last 
: week in the Massachu- 

setts Superior Criminal Court. Two citi- 
zens of Boston, each approaching three- 
score-and-ten years of age, were sentenced 
to the state prison, one for not less than 
seven years, the other for not less than 
four years. Both men have occupied re- 
sponsible positions, have lived outwardly 
exemplary lives, have reared families 
and have been honored in public and. pri- 
vate life. “Both have abused financial 
trusts and confessed guilt. Both have 
made such restitution as is possible, leav- 
ing their families destitute. Mr. W. C. 
Vanderlip, a Boston lawyer, was trustee 
for an estate of some $200,000, the most 
of which has disappeared. Mr. Henry F. 
Coe was treasurer of two manufacturing 
corporations and for several years has 
wrongfully used the funds of one to assist 
the other. He is a member of Central 
Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain, 
and has long. been its treasurer. In pro- 
nouncing sentence the court said that 
“there wag nothing in Mr. Coe’s living 
which could be made the subject of ad- 
verse comment. The funds taken by the 
defendant had been used by him to put 
on a more substantial foundation the 
business which he hoped might prosper. 
His gain would be such as he would 
derive as a stockholder in the corpora- 
tion, and that personal credit which 
would be likely to result from sagacious 
financiering.” His family have surren- 
dered even the life insurance policies, 
which legally they were not obliged to do, 
in order to make restitution as far as: 
possible. Mr. Coe’s physical condition is 
so infirm that it is hardly possible for him 
to survive the term. of his sentence.. It 
would seem heartless to comment on such 
an event as this. It is recorded here in 
the hope that it may serve as a warning 
to any who may be tempted to use unlaw- 
fully the property of others committed to ‘ 
their care. 


The sympathy of one’s own 
Our Missionary }oygehold is a great sup- 
se ced port. There are times 
when life would hardly be endurable with- 
out it. Such'sustaining, understanding 
sympathy is of inestimable worth to those 
who are trying most faithfully to serve 
us; and who are doing this service for us 
more than our missionaries who are sepa- - 
rated from many of their own households 
because of their duty? No. one of our 
Congregational family could have read 
the cablegrams which passed between the . 
members of the. Gulicks in Spain and 
their friends in Boston, printed in our 
columns last week, occasioned by the sud- 
den death of the last surviving son, witb-. 
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ott sharing their sorrow, anda féeling of 
gratitude that they belong to us. All the 
time there are anxious ones ‘separated 
by oceans because they are doing our 
work in different and distant lands. It 
would seem to be @ sufficient reason to 
keep alive the family altar that we may 
pray together for those who so much need 
our sympathy and the support which 
comes in answer to prayer. No Christian 
who values his relations to the one family 
banded together in the name of Christ will 
forget those distant ones who could not 
live and labor if they were forgotten by 
friends with whom by love and covenant 
and dearest interests they are united. 


The election of a state 
superintendent—Rev. 
Charles Conklin—by the re- 
cent Universalist convention of churches 
in Massachusetts indicates how that de- 
nomination, congregational in its polity, 
with a national superintendent and sev- 
eral district superintendents already in the 
field, is proceeding to supervise and solid- 
ify and organically relate its denomina- 
tional work. The American Unitarian 
Association as at present organized, with 
Pres. Samuel Eliot and Secretary St. 
John conserving its organic oversight 
of, the local churches, is tending:in the 
same direction of closer supervision, with 
more moral if not oflicial authority lodged 
in the supervising officials. It was natu- 
ral, of course, that the most radical of the 
Congregational sects should feel the evils 
of excessive individualism first and begin 
the swing back toward the episcopal idea 
if not the episcopal terminology. That 
our own denomination needs more effi- 
cient supervision for the occupation of its 
older as well as in its newer fields can 
hardly be disputed. Strategic points are 
not filled, or are not filled as they should 
be, simply because of the indifference or 
ignorance of the local church. 


Superintendence 
Desirable 


At the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting last week Secre- 
tary Trueblood of the 
Peace Society showed the terrible waste- 
fulness of war and predicted that the 
time ig near when it will be impossible. 
At the same time a number of regiments 
in the mining regions of Pennsylvania 
were engaged in preventing murders of 
peaceable citizens, the terrorizing of their 


Peace Maintained 
by Soldiers 


~ families by dynamiting their houses in 


the night and the destruction of other 
property and of the means of employment 
for men who wished to work. In a con- 
siderable section of Illinois for several 
weeks it has been necessary to maintain 
guards of soldiers to protect peaceful 
citizens. The adjutant general of that 
state has reported to the governor that 
no colored person in that region is safe 
from violence to person or property with- 
out the protection of the troops. He 
says that the people of Redwing ‘have 
fine farms and neat homes and are living 
in peace, happiness and prosperity except 
for the dread of the outlaws now terroriz- 
ing their brethren in Eldorado.” There 
is rarely a time when in some section of 
our country there is not lawlessness and 
disorder which cannot be repressed: by 
the local authorities. Military training 
and discipline are among the most effect- 
ive promoters of peace. Faithful efforts 
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to inculcate a right spirit in men toward 
their fellows and the maintenance of an 
efficient military force’ to protect the peo- 
plein the peaceful exercise of their rights 
are both necessary and will be necessary 
for a log time to come in order to bring 
in the era of universal peace. 


A rumor whose origin we do 
not know was lately given as 
news in a Boston daily paper 
to the effect that a union was in progress 
between the Congregational and ‘“ Chris- 
tian’? denominations. The Christian 
Standard, the organ of the latter body, 
declares this to be “‘an impossible unity.” 
* Christians ’ have a mission which seems 
to them of sufficient importance to keep 
them separate from other Christians and 
to hold them in a union of their own. 
Their mission is to denounce denomina- 
tionalism and to insist that immersion is 
the only baptism. If they were to com- 
bine with any other bodies which do not 
regard this mission as of supreme impor- 
tance the result would be discord and 
strife. We Congregationalists respect 
‘* Christians” and would willingly fellow- 
ship with them. But we should not wish 
to adopt their peculiar watchwords in or- 
der to be in the same organization with 
them. The Christian Standard says 
frankly: 

Having denounced denominationalism, 
obeyed the Lord in his ordinances, and 
united in congregations after the primitive 
New Testament pattern, these “Christians” 
can have no other course to propose for their 
brethren yet in bondage to denominational 
error. If Congregationalists would do the 
Lord’s will in the matter of union, let them 
renounce their party Congregationalism and 
become, as individuals, simply Christians and 
as organizations simply churches of Christ. 

As long as Congregational churches practice 
for Christian baptism a Romish substitute for 
the Lord’s holy ordinance, it is fo'ly to talk 
about a union of the “Congregational and 
Christian Churches.” 


Where Unity 
Is Impossible 


,, Lady Henry Somer. 

a cetasemer*t* set, upon her semt 
Official visit to the 

W. C. T. U. National Convention at Port- 
land, Me., will be accompanied by her 
cousin, Miss Cameron—an artist of pro- 
nounced ability, and by Rev. Henry 
Sanders, a former rector at Eastnor, 


‘now of London, with an East Side parish 


numbering 20,000. Lady Henry arrived 
in New York Monday and went thence 
to Lee, Mass., for a few days’ visit among 
relatives of Miss Cameron. During the 
convention (Oct. 17-22), Lady Henry will 
be in Portland and will participate in the 
comprehensive program. The city as 
well as the convention will tender many 
courtesies to these guests from England ; 
and on Convention Sunday (Oct. 19), 
Mr. Sanders will preach in the Portland 
Cathedral, upon the invitation of Bishop 
Codman. Lady Henry will deliver an 
address in Boston on the afternoon of 
Oct. 26,in Tremont Temple. The party 
will then attend the Provincial Conven- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. in Ontario ; thence 
returning to fulfill engagements in Wash- 
ington and New York city, sailing from 
the latter city on their return trip in late 
November. 


. Sunday, Aug,10, was 
Good News from Peking remarkable.day at 


the American Board mission in Peking. 
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It marked the ingathering of the first 
harvest since the siege. Twenty-five 
people were admitted to the church and 
seventeen takenon probation. The wom- 
en’s side of the church is notably full 
every Sunday. Among those admitted 
by baptism were nine members of the 
imperial clan, the one to which ‘the 
emperor belongs. The new comers, in- 
cluded an entire family—husband,. wife 
and six children, the oldest twenty years 
of age. The man is a cousin of the grand 
secretary, Kun Kang. Whatever may 
be the deterrent attitude of the official 
class, it seems certain that the people are 
friendly to foreign ideas and foreign re- 
ligion and that as soon as their fears are 
put to flight they are willing to come 
into relations with the church. 


The Massachusetts Re- 
eri Crane’s publican Convention 
” which nominated Hon. 
John L. Bates for governor indorsed the 
tariff commission plan of President Roose- 
velt, but under Senator Lodge’s domi- 
nance refused to indorse a plank favoring 
Canadian reciprocity. With the nomina- 
tian of Mr. Bates, a loyal Methodist Epis- 
copal layman comes to the front, asking 
for the suffrages of the people, and Hon. 
W. Murray Crane makes ready to retire 
from a position which he has filled with 
consummate ability. This modest, gener- 
ous-hearted, level-headed Congregational. 
ist layman has put the state’s business in 
better shape than it has been in many a 
day. He has mediated between capital 
and labor along lines which President 
Roosevelt tried to follow last week, Gov- 
ernor Crane succeeding where the Presi- 
dent seems to have failed. He has saved 
to the treasury of the state large sums 
which a man less courageous or less well 
informed as to financial matters could 
not have done, If later he goes to Wash- 
ington to enter the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt it will be because of the integ- 
rity, sympathy for humanity and striking 
administrative skill which he has shown 
as a citizen of Dalton and as governor of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Political Happenings panes wor Scarce. 
ernor of the state by the legislature of 
Vermont confirms the will of a plural- 
ity but not a majority of the voters of 
the state in the recent election. Bills al- 
ready have been introduced in the legisla- 
ture looking toward a substitution of the 
Massachusetts Local Option Law for the 
present prohibitory laws, and it is appar- 
ent that the issue on this vital matter is 
joined and must be fought out within the 
next few years. The platform adopted 
by the New York Democratic State Con- 
vention calling for state ownership of the 
Pennsylvania coal mines is quite contrary 
to the earlier plank in the platform reaf- 
firming allegiance to the political princi- 
ples of Thomas Jefferson, who abhorred 
extension of the functions of the state ; 
and it is generally interpreted as ex-Gov- 
ernor Hill’s demagogic device to catch 
votes ata time when men’s passions are 
running high. It will alienate an impor- 
tant faction of the party in ‘the state. 
Governor La‘ Follette’s spteches in Wis- 
consin show that he has no. disposition to 
cease attacking the tariff as responsible 
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in part for economic conditions under 
which the people chafe, and the Iowans 
called upon to nominate ex-Speaker Hen- 
derson’s successor have selected a man 
who stands squarely with Governor Cum- 
mings for tariff reform. 


Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw, 
realizing the need of greater amounts of 
capital with which to do the money work 
of the people during this busy season of 
the year, and informed as to the high rates 
of interest being paid in centers where 
capital is loaned, and realizing the possi- 
bilities of danger involved therein, during 
the past week has made certain new rul- 
ings respecting national bank reserves. 
These rulings have eased the situation 
and will set free large amounts of cap- 
ital held by the national treasury as 
against the banks’ issues. The unprece- 
dented and radical nature of some of 
these rulings has alarmed some of the 
conservative journals of the country, but 
does not seem to have impaired the confi- 
dence of the banking profession in Secre- 
tary Shaw’s acumen and sense. Be this 
as it may, it is indisputable that power to 
act in such an emergency should not be 
vested in the unaided or undirected inter- 
pretation of any secretary of the treas- 
ury. Congress should deliberately face 
the whole currency problem, and put 
legislative sanction back of a fitxible 
sound system of increase or diminution 
of circulation which would give automat- 
ically to our monetary system a stability 
and adaptability which it does not pos 
sess now, and which lack relegates us to 
the rank of a second-class nation, so far 
as our Federal finances are concerned. 
Our credit is high. Our reserves are enor- 
mous. Our methods of administering 
our finances are somewhat antiquated. 


Secretary Shaw’s Action 


Reports of the Sec- 
ond International 
Congress, just held 
in Brussels, of those interested in the 
abolition-or+restriction of the social evil, 
indicaté'a decided growth of prohibitory 
sentiment, especially among the French 
physicians, surgeons and officials. Drs. 


Growing Sentiment 
Against the Social Evil 


| Gailleton and Gaucher, and Professor 


Landouzy of France, and Professor San- 
toliquido, inspector general of public 
health in Italy, are among recent emi- 
nent recruits to the abolitionist party. 
Dr. Sturmer, the eminent Russian, says 
that abolition is bound to come with 
greater moral enlightenment. Abolition- 
ists and regulationists joined hands at 
this congress in appealing for more thor- 
ough education of the young in the ideals 
of chastity and continence. Latest re- 
ports from Tokyo, Japan, show that the 
Salvation Army is active there in forcing 
upon public attention the abuses of the 
licensed system which prevails in that 
city as in other cities of Japan. 


Parliament reassembles 
soon, and the session bids 
fair to be notable for intensity of feel- 
ing and the possibilities of disaster to 
the ministry. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
Speech last week was rather mirth-pro- 
Voking in its counsel to the Nonconform- 
ists as to how wicked they were to talk 


British Politics 
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of defying law; but in its denunciations 
of the army and in its candid admissions 
as to the deterrent effect upon imperative 
reforms in the army which social and 
court influences have, it was a bombshell 
in the ministry’s camp, and Mr. Brod- 
rick’s reply was a lame affair. Irish and 
English Roman Catholics are at odds over 
the Education Bill. The English Cath- 
olics favor it, inasmuch as if it is carried 
in its present form the rate payer will aid 
the distinctively Catholic schools; but 
the Irish Nationalists, most of whom are 
Roman Catholics, are threatening to play 
truant from Parliament at the coming 
session, and inasmuch as the ministry 
may need their support if it is to ram the 
bill through, a defeat of the bill through 
the abstention of the Irish would not 
please Cardinal Vaughn and his subordi- 
nates. 


London correspondents in- 
Laos bit timate that My, Balfour 
/ may withdraw the Educa- 
tion Bill; that he realizes that he has 
roused a storm he may not lay. This is 
denied by Mr. Balfour and by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Butit remains true that Liberal- 
Unionists are returning to the Liberal 
fold on the issue; and that the front put 
up against the bill by the Nonconform- 
ists is as stiff as ever. The English Bap- 
tist Union and the English Presbyterian 
Synod last week passed resolutidbns simi- 
lar to those passed previously by the Free 
Church Council and by the Congrega- 
tional Union, affirming the intention of 
many of their adherents “to resist to the 
utmost, even to refusing the payment of 
rates.”” This policy does not meet with 
the approval of the Christian World and 
not a few of the older Nonconformists 
who dislike to see their sects stand for 
defianceof law. They question it both as 
a@ matter of ethics and as a matter of pol- 
icy, feeling sure that it will stiffen cham- 
pionship of the bill by many in the Estab- 
lished Church. But Principal Fairbairn, 
John Clifford and Joseph Parker favor it, 
and they are not untried warriors. They 
say that the limit of submission of Non- 
conformists to the Established Church 
has been reached, and that they are going 
ahead with or without the indorsement of 
the Liberal party leaders. The report of 
the Congregational Union ‘meeting at 
Glasgow appears on page 522. 





The Public’s Impotency 


For a second time this is an appro- 
priate title for a consideration of the 
gravest immediate issue which we as a 
people are facing. Given mild weather 
and no new untoward factors in the case, 
and there bids fair to be on hand adequate 
supplies of bituminous coal from this 
country, Nova Scotia and Great Britain 
and wood from our own forests for those 
who can pay the price demifided. But of 
anthracite coal the supply grows less and 
lees, and the outlook for new. supplies at 
any price is dark. 

The conference at Washington on the 
3d, between President Mitchell and other 
of the mine union leaders on the one 
hand and the presidents of the great 
coal nifne-owning and coatcarrying rail- 
roads and a repréeséntative of the inde- 
pendent operators on the other hand; was 


profoundly disappointing in its outcome. 
The President, at no little risk to his own 
health, had responded to the pressure of 
public opinion, that he serve non-officially 
as @ conciliator, and that he request, the 
combatants to meet and make mutual 
concessions in the public’s behalf. 

In bis note of invitation and in his 
statement of the sad condition of affairs 
and ef his hopes for the conference the 
President struck a note that met. with 
cordial response from the people of the 
land. Mr. Mitchell of the Miners’ Union 
accepted the invitation in the spirit with 
which it was proffered, attempted no dis- 
cussion of the issue involved and offered 
to submit the issue to the decision of a 
commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The presidents of the railways and 
the representative of the independent op- 
erators declined the offer made by Mr. 
Mitchell to refer the matter to a commis- 
sion; they denounced Mr. Mitchell and 
his fellow-unionists in set terms and they 
asked for Federal protection of their col- 
lieries and operatives in order that a 
reign of terror and intimidation might 
cease, They refused to recognize the 
Miners’ Union as having any standing in 
negotiations as to scale of wages to be 
paid or hours of employment, insisting 
that all alleged grievances of their own 
employees should be settled with these 
employees—not with the Miners’ Union. 
In case of inability to agree they offered 
to refer al] grievances to the judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the district of 
the colliery as the final arbiter. 

The manner in which this position was 
asserted by the operators, plus the ab- 
sence of any recognition that the public 
had any interests in the controversy, has 
called down on them the condemnation 
of the press and of the pulpit of the 
country during the days that have inter- 
vened, and deservedly. One need’ not 
affirm that the operators should have 
agreed to arbitrate a matter which some 
of them, no doubt, conscientiously believe 
is not an arbitrable matter, or that they 
should arbitrate with an unincorporated 
and irresponsible organization, to be free 
to condemn their attitude toward the chief 
citizen of the nation, who summoned 
them, and who for the time being was the 
symbol of the people. Their attitude in- 
jured, not only their own corporations, 
but the interests of corporations gener- 
ally. Neither of the opposing parties in 
this industrial war appears to consider 
seriously the rights of the people, wha 
have thus far found no remedy for the 
situation. 

Up to the date of writing, then, the pub- 
lic is still impotent ; and the wasting war 
must go on. The demand that order be 
maintained in the state of Pennsylvania 
and that crimes against person and prop- 
erty cease is a legitimate one, not be- 
cause either party to this conflict makes 


it, but because it is the law of the land ¥ 


and part of the texture of civilization ; 
and a governor more his own master than 
Governor Stone is, more of a patriot and 
less of a politician, would long since have 
so policed the state that the conflicting 
claims of the strikers and the operators 
with respect to deeds of violence and 
ability or inability to work the mines 
could have been tested on a fair field, As 
we go to press the news comes that the 
governor has at last called out the entire 
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national guard of Pennsylvania, making 
10,000 men under arms. 

The President as a citizen having tried 
moral influence and having failed nomi- 
nally, now &8 an official faces the problem 
‘as a legal proposition, and finds himself 
impotent under the law, at least until 
new situations arise or new evidence is 
secured. The gravity of every step he 
takes from this time on is apparent. He 
must be conscious, as indeed the people 
are, that the precedents he is making are 
of weight; that he is dealing with com- 
plex, yet intensely strong, currents of 
human thought and feeling ; that none of 
his predecessors have had the preparation 
he has had for the tasks laid upon him ; 
and that with him are the common peo- 
ple. 

Pending action which will relieve the 
situation, all concerned may well meditate 
on that word of St. Paul to the Romans, 
which sums up the doctrine of human 
solidarity, ‘‘ For none of us liveth to him- 
self, and none dieth to himself.” The 
side in this controversy which after calm 
‘analysis the public finds guilty of living 
to itself will suffer grievously, for the 
temper of the people is aroused as it has 
not been in many a year. 





Prohibition and Local Option 


A wrathful New Hampshire subscriber 
writes to us intimating that while The Con- 
gregationalist probably was not paid by 
“the rum power” for commending the 
Massachusetts temperance laws to the 
attention of the people of New Hamp- 
shire, the liquor ring would gladly have 
given it a large price for so doing. He 
adds: ‘‘If The Congregationalist really in- 
tends to advocate license, many who take 
it now would be glad to see its circulation 
killed in New Hampshire and I should 
say, ‘Amen.’” Our correspondent appar- 
ently is not aware that his implied threat 
to injure the circulation of the paper is 
as really of the nature of an offered bribe 
as the offer of reward from the liquor 
ring would be. The Congregationalist 
does not advocate license, but no license. 
It supports prohibition as sincerely as our 
New Hampshire subscriber, while it be- 
lieves that in Massachusetts prohibition 
is made most effective by giving to each 
community the responsibility of deciding 
whether or not liquor shall be sold in it. 
Its editors, the associate editors who are 
voters, and its publisher, all vote for no 
license and live in a town where their 
votes are of the majority. For commu- 
nities where the majority vote for license 
The Congregationalist advocates as great 
restriction of the sale of liquor as is prac- 
ticable and the greatest practicable in- 
crease of no license votes. 

An active campaign was begun last 
week in the suburban wards of Boston in 
behalf of giving each of the cight dis- 
tricts of the city authority to decide 
whether or not saloons shall be allowed 
within its bounds. One minister ex- 
pressed the feeling of all the citizens at 
one of the meetings when he said, “I 
claim the right to vote on the question 
whether or not a saloon shall be opened 
close to my home.” This right is just 
what our correspondent in New Hamp- 
shire is fighting against, and he seems to 
think he will advance the cause of tem- 
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‘perance by trying to injure those working 


for temperance unless. they will agree to 
advocate no methods except the one he 
approves, that of attempting to secure a 
prohibition law for the whole state, or, 
failing that, to have license in the whole 
state. 

We commend to the attention of those 
interested in the working of temperance 
laws the first article in the October At- 
lantic by Mr. Frank Foxcroft, entitled A 
Study of Local Option. Mr. Foxcroft has 
for many years been a leading temperance 
worker in Cambridge. This city, which 
has a population ,of over 90,000, has had 
prohibition for sixteen consecutive years, 
with good results beyond dispute in the 
prosperity of the-people and the excel- 
lence of .its municipal government. . The 
success of local option in Massachusetts 
is shown in the fact that after constitu- 
tional prohibition had been rejected by a 
majority of nearly 46,000 in 1889, 238 of its 
820 towns and thirteen of its thirty-five 
cities have come voluntarily under local 
prohibition, while increasing restrictions 
have been placed on the sale of liquor in 
those towns and cities which still vote 
for license. The results in sobriety, en- 
forcement of temperance laws and honest 
government will compare favorably, we 
are confident, with those in the three 
northern states of New England where 
the policy of state prohibition has pre- 
vailed. 





Pulpit Prerogative 


Ministers claim to'speak with author- 
ity when they stand in the pulpit. How 
far is their claim acknowledged ? 

The minister in the pulpit is the repre- 
sentative of the church of which he is 
pastor; of his own denomination; and in 
a measure of the whoie Christian Church. 
He does not necessarily declare the judg- 
ment of his denomination, or even of his 
church, on particular subjects. But he 
is bound to represent the intelligence and 
the Christian principles of his denomina- 
tion. Otherwise he forfeits confidence, 
weakens the influence of his brethren 
and impairs the prerogative of the pul- 
pit. 

The want of the sense of responsibility 
probably accounts for many things being 
said in the pulpit with the freedom of 
private conversation. <A pertinent illus- 
tration is offered just now in pulpit dis- 
cussions of the coal strike. The people 
are confronting a national calamity. 
They turn to the churches in hope of 
relief. Newspaper reports of Sunday 
sermons include many statements which 
are too evidently based on insufficient 
knowledge and hasty judgment. Appeals 
to the courts for action that may er may 
not be within their jurisdiction—for de- 
cision on which the courts would require 
weeks of consideration—are urged as im- 
mediate remedies. Persons high in au- 
thority are called on to exercise author- 
ity which does not belong to them. The 
summary seizure of property is advocated 
by what is called the right of eminent 
domain, in ways in which that right never 
has been tested or exercised. Wise and 
well-balanced words have been spoken 
from many pulpits in this critical time, 
which have allayed: passion and guided 
the judgment of the Christian public. 
But the irresponsible talk of the street 
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is also echoed in the pulpit concerning 


this and other matters of moment where 


thoughtful men in positions of civic re. 
sponsibility are slow to express their 
judgment. These utterances by profess. 
edly Christian leaders may be welcomed 
temporarily by those who feel themselves 
wrong, or find themselves suffering from 
conditions which they cannot change, 
But when the people find that they are 
not enlightened or benefited by such 
counsels, but only confused and irritated, 
they turn from such leaders and grow in- 
different or resentful toward the church, 

We do not question the right of the 
minister to speak on all topics which af.- 
fect the moral and ‘spiritual life of the 
people. Often the appeal to the pulpit 
for counsel and guidance in times of ex. 
citement like the present, cannot lightly 
be disregarded. But the minister has 
this right only when he has “something to 
say that is’ worth saying. His influence 
in the community depends, not only on 
the sincerity, but on the intelligence, san- 
ity, authority, with which the truth. is 
proclaimed from his pulpit. His official 
utterances, to be worthy, must be in some 
degree judicial. They require study, and 
the minister’s time for study and his ex- 
perience, also, are limited. Their pecul- 
iar value arises from the fact that prayer 
is united with study, that he has had ac- 
cess by faith to the supreme source of 
wisdom and has used it. 

There is a time, therefore, not only for 
the minister to speak, but to be silent. 
And the necessity for silence is impera- 
tive, however eagerly his opinion is 
sought, until he is able to pass a reason- 
able examination by questions of his 
hearers on the subject on which he deliv- 
ers his judgment. Whether that subject 
be the duty of the citizen in general or in 
particular crises, the character and au- 
thority of the Bible, the relation between 
the soul and God, or the policy of the 
nation, he must be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, and that faith 
must be based firmly on his reason and 
must appeal to the reason of his con- 
gregation. 

The church gives to the minister the 
place of leader, instructor and inspirer. 
The denomination by its fellowship, and 
the church at large by its recognition of 
his office, bestows on him a great honor 
and a great responsibility. He speaks in 
the pulpit as a representative of many. 
They do not require him to speak their 
mind, but when he is tempted to speak 
with no mind at all, but only as moved 
by sentiment and impulse, then is his 
time to be silent. 

The Congregational pulpit will not lose 
the place of power which the New Eng- 
land fathers accorded to it unless its 
ministers abdicate their place through 
culpable lack of wisdom, through speak- 
ing with the assumption of authority 
without knowledge. 





The British Weekly says that Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan was at one time much '1- 
clined to join the Salvation Army. He co- 
sulted the wife of General Booth, who asked 
him if he felt that he could not work for God 
anywhere else than in the army. When he 


replied in the negative she advised him not to 


come, saying, ‘I have no desire to bring in‘o 
the army ali’ the men in this country w'10 
stand for evangelistic work.” It was a wise 
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remark of a wise woman. General Booth and 
Mr. Morgan were passengers on the steamship 
Campania which arrived in New York last 
Saturday. 


Who Is My Neighbor 


When a man’s interests and affections 
are scattered over the whole wide field 
of humanity, he does not often count for 
much in practical social service. Dilu- 
tion counts against efficiency. Itis easy 
to be in theory a lover of humanity, after 
the order of the Pecksniffs of the earth, 
and to be unkind and unloving toward 
our immediate neighbors. Therefore the 
law of God does not say, Thou shalt be 
a lover of mankind, but rather, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Its 
grip is specializing. The one man who is 
within reach looms up out of the fog of 
a generalized humanity with his indi- 
vidual claim to consideration. 

Neighborly willingness is one thing, 
neighborly activity another. The one 
awaits its opportunity, the other grasps 
and uses it. In Christ’s thought it is 
opportunity which makes neighborhood. 
The man who fell among thieves was the 
neighbor of the priest and Levite the mo- 
ment his need came within their reach. 
The people of India were not within our 
active range of neighborhood until the 
way was open to serve them with the 
gospel. When the famine came the op- 
portunity of neighborhood increased. If 
a man is out of reach we are not to 
waste our energies in worry over his trials 
and deprivations. Butif Godin any wise 
brings him and us together, though he be 
at the ends of the earth, his need and 
our opportunity make him our neighbor. 

Christ presents the problem in its sim- 
plest elements, making it a primer lesson 
of the true spirit of neighborliness. Prac- 
tically, under our modern conditions of 
world communication we have a more 
complicated problem to solve. Suppose 
the Good Samaritan with the wounded 
man upon his beast had come upon an- 
other victim of the violence of thieves. 
Suppose he had come upon a battlefield 
where the wounded lay in heaps. | Sup- 
pose all the money in his purse would 
only have sufficed to bring him home and 
put bread in the mouths of his children 
till he could earn something more. We 
have our responsibilities which we can- 
not wholly set aside for the most urgent 
outside calls. We have to use our 
strength and means with care and to 
make them go as far as possible. The 
needs of all the world are calling to us. 
We sometimes fear to stop and think, so 
bitter is the cry of suffering. But God is 
in charge. We must do our part and 
leave the rest to him. 

Yet just because the story is so simple, 
it sets the few essential elements of the 
neighborly spirit clearly before us. The 
priest and Levite could not be good neigh- 
bors, for they were selfishly unloving. 
The Good Samaritan: found a neighbor 
where he found a need. If we seek an 
answer to the lawyer’s question, we must 
find it along these lines. If we have the 
true love of our brother, we shall find no 
lack of opportunities for putting it in 
practice, We shall be tempted neither 
to dissipate our neighborly activities in 
sentimental talk and feeling, nor to think, 
with morbid self-reproach, that God has 
Put upon us the whole charge of his 





world. The man whom we can help will 
be our neighbor, given of God, and we 
shall do for him up to the measure and in 
the due proportion of our ability with a 
loving and a quiet mind. 





In Brief 


The salt in the Salt Trust has lost its savor, 
and the trust has gone into the receivers’ 
hands. 


President Roosevelt is of the temperament 
which believes in having criminals take their 
full dose of judicial medicine. He has granted 
fewer pardons and denied more than any Pres- 
ident in recent years. 








Three suicides among United States naval 
officers recently give point to the charge that 
our navy is undermanned in officers with req- 
uisite ‘training, and that those who are on 
duty dre overworked, overstrained and thus 
brought to a state of physical collapse which 
induges suicide. 





It was New Year’s Day last week Thursday. 
It was a time for family reunions and for for- 
giving and forgetting all past differences. It 
isa festival peculiar to the Jews, who are 
three months ahead of Christians in beginning 
the year. Butthe spiritin which they observe 
the day is one which Christians profess to fol- 
low. 





The Shin sect of Japanese Buddhists is 
passing through a period of factional warfare, 
disgraceful to all but the Reform party, which 
is endeavoring to procure in some way the 
deposition of the lord abbot of the sect, Count 
Otani, whose immorality is flagrant. It is a 
nasty tale, recalling some of those told of me- 
dizval popes. 


There have been so many cases of discrim- 
ination against the Negro lately that it is grat- 
ifying to read of a joint agreement in New 
Orleans between white and Negro “screw- 
men,” that is, men who pack the cotton away 
in the holds of vessels. Work will be equally 
divided and together they plan to make joint 
demands on steamship agents. 


The American Board will gather at its an- 
nual meeting next week with the encourage- 
ment afforded by looking back on what is 
probably the best year in its history, so far 
as the personnel of its missionaries and the 
apparent spiritual results of their work are 
concerned. There will be joyful thanksgiv- 
ings and earnest prayers at Oberlin. 





There are compensations in living in the 
country during these days of impending coal 
famine. Small country churches will not 
need to be closed for lack of fuel, and the mis- 
sionary in the parsonage beside his wood fire 
can have compassion on his city brother in 
distress. Country life is still measurably in- 
dependent so far as necessities of existence go. 


Miss Helen Gould is urging upon the women 
who will be prominent in the coming World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, that they make their partic- 
ipation as managers and promoters of the 
enterprise dependent upon the directors’ deci- 
sion to exclude from the fair all such indecent 
and wicked perversions of woman’s physical 
charms as disgraced the Chicago Exposition, 
Good for Miss Gould! 


A case of picketing in Iceland is of more 
than usual interest. The first modern saloon 
in the islands was opened last year and volun- 
teers have stood on guard during business 
hours urging those who approached the door 
not to go in. The owner of the saloon has 
sued the picketers, among whom three min- 
isters are included, for interference to the 
injury of his business. Our sympathies are 
strongly with the defendants in this case. 


One of our correspondents in one of the 
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principal cities of the United States, writing 
to us of the necessity of raising a large en- 
dowment for one of its religious institutions, 
says, “ The evangelization of this city is simply 
a matter of money.” Admitting this to be 
true, it shows how great changes have taken 
place since the earliest Christian leaders be- 
gan their successful movement for the evan- 
gelization of the world by saying, “Silver and 
gold have I none, but such as I have give I 
thee.” 

John Proctor, charged with witchcraft and 
found guilty through the perjury of witnesses, 
was executed by hanging on Gallows Hill, 
Salem, Aug. 19, 1692. About to die he defied 
and derided his prosecutors and persecutors, 
pointing out the weakness of their case 
against him and his family. Last week, with 
all the historians, clergy and intellectual élite 
of Salem and Peabody present, a bronze tablet 
in his honor was placed on a bowlder on the 
site of his old homestead. Atonement? O, 
yes but only partial. 


Editorial comment in the London Christian 
World and in the London Christian Common- 
wealth indicates that the pros and cons of 
Christian Endeavor are up for discussion in 
England ina very thorough fashion. Judging 
from the first article in the Christian Com- 
monwealth the movement in England has not 
had that thorough organization and mainte- 
nance of interdependent relations which in 
this country has made the national, state and 
local work effective in its operations on the 
administrative side. 





It is no small reason for encouragement to 
good citizens that never in the world’s history 
have there been more upright and Christian 
rulers of great nations than now. The Lon- 
don Spectator says of the czar of Russia, the 
emperor of Germany and the king of Italy, 
“Three more respectable men, in the English 
sense, never appeared on thrones.” When we 
think of Queen Victoria’s reign and of the spot- 
less reputation of our own Presidents MeKin- 
ley and Roosevelt, we are assured that the in- 
fluence of the history of nations of our own 
time will bring great good to future genera- 
tions, 

Mr. Sawyer in his valuable book of reminis- 
cences of Old Charlestown, just issued, has 
many good stories to tell illustrating the tem- 
per of the old days of religious controversy. 
A deacon in one of the Orthodox churches had 
a brother-in-law, also his partner in business, 
who sometimes strayed into the Universalist 
meeting. The deacon ventured to reprove his 
associate. The man reproved said, “‘ My dear 
brother, I cannot look upon this movement as 
you do.” “Don’t you ‘brother’ me when we 
are discussing religious matters,” angrily ex- 
claimed the deacon, “‘ don’t call me brother! ”’ 
Times have changed since then. 





When Dr. Alexander McKenzie was abroad 
this summer he spent some time in Baden and 
true to his upbringing and custom for several 
scores of years he attended church. It was 
the service of the Church of England, held in 
the hotel. The chaplain, evidently being 
thore large-souled than some ecclesiastics in 
his branch of the church, paid Dr. McKenzie 
the compliment of asking him to read the les- 
son at both services. The congregation in 
neither instance exceeded ten in number. In 
the generosity of his heart the chaplain went 
still farther and asked the doctor to take up 
the collection and then, crowning this excep- 
tional exhibition of Anglican courtesy, he 
closed his morning sermon with extracts from 
a sermon of Dr. McKenzie’s on the accession 
of the king. Quite a variety of functions 
the Cambridge Doctor of Divinity rendered. 
Next time he ought to be asked to give an en- 
tire service and in that event, if it is suffi- 
ciently advertised about the hotel, we proph- 
esy that there will be several times ten people 
present. 
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The Strike and What It Ought to Teach Us 


A Sheaf of Opinions from Various Quarters ’ 


Last- week we sent the following letter to a number of men who we had reason to suppose were specially interested in the present 

disturbed industrial conditions in Pennsylvania and reasonably well informed touching developments thus far: 

(1) Do you feel that during the indastrial conflict in Pennsylvania between operators of coal mines and their employees you have 
had sufficient data on which to form a judgment as to responsibility for the prolonged contest and its far-reaching consequences? 

(2) If so, where does the responsibility lie? 

(3) If not, is such absence of data in itself an indictment of the present industrial order? 

(4) What immediate action by (a) Federal or (b) State officials would you advise? 

(5) What future and permanent action is demanded logically by such an experience as the country has been passing through? 





The failure of the conference at Washington has deepened the sense of helplessness in the endeavor to reach 
From the President of the present situation in the coal fields. The personal effort of the President, with its result, has confirmed the 
Dartmouth College view of many thoughtful men that our Government is not equipped for any emergency of the kind which now 
confronts us. We can put down rebellions and suppress riots, but we cannot even reach the facts in a re- 
sponsible way in regard to the causes of strikes and lockouts. Whether a full and authorized statement of facts would or would not 
enable the public to express its opinion with sufficient authority is not plain. If’such knowledge could be obtained by a Federal 
commission and made public before the feeling which a strike engenders had grown bitter and had become thoroughly organized, 
public opinion would be in the great majority of cases effective. It is quite possible that conditions might arise which would not yield 
to public opinion. But the first thing which is evidently needed is a commission, empowered to investigate at once and fully every 
open disagreement between capital and Iabor in which the public is concerned because of interests involved or because of the liability 
to serious disturbance. This does not necessarily mean ‘compulsory arbitration. 

We are to remember, however, that according to our political traditions we are unprepared for dealing with the issues which are 
now before us. Law has thus far been set chiefly for the defense of the rights of private property, as for the right of the individual to 
work as he pleases. A great many private properties, like the coal fields, are becoming properties in which the public has increasing 
rights. It is also to be considered that labor organizations have arisen because without them the average workman could not get the 
right to work under any fair interpretation of personal freedom. It will soon become evident, I think, that the Federal Government 
must have more power to act promptly and vigorously. I believe that we should try the effect of publicity, based on authorized state- 
ment of facts through a Federal commission or upon further legislation, putting more power into the hands of the Federal Government, 
before resorting to state ownership of semi-public properties. The success or failure of these endeavors will show us whether or not 
state ownership is wise and necessary. W. J. Tucker, Hanover, N. H. 


(1) My experience as a worker for some years in the coal breaker and mines of Pennsylvania enables me to 
From a Pastor Once understand the meaning of the statements made by Mr. John Mitchell, to appreciate the justice of the miners’ 
a Miner demands and to admire their heroic struggle for life and liberty. A study of the findings of the Industrial 
Commission on the matters‘of wages, hours and weighing of coal confirms my experience and will, I think, 

convince others. 

(2) The responsibility, therefore, lies with the coal operators, and the more so, since they refuse point-blank to arbitrate. 

(3) I fear that not the absence but the presence of data is an indictment of our present industrial order in so far as it relates 
to the conditions in the anthracite coal regions, to say nothing of the sweat shops in our large cities, some of the large department 
stores, and factories in the South where children are at work. 

(4) If the state most immediately concerned were not Pennsylvania, with its vile politics, I should say state action through the 
legislature or the courts. There is more hope, however, by Federal action through compulsory arbitration. 

(5) A study of the conditions which give rise to strikes. The prevention of strikes through the betterment of industrial con- 
ditions. The prevention of strikes through a profounder realization that we live in a social order and duties to this order take 
precedence over individual rights in particular relations. Then we may hope when differences will arise to settle them by voluntary 
arbitration, and if a crisis comes upon us, when many lives are at stake, then recourse may be had to compulsory arbitration as a 
last resort and as a measure of crisis. Rev. DANIEL Evans, Cambridge, Mass. 


(1) I have lived for years in the heart of the anthracite region, and my opportunities for forming an opinion 
From a Presbyterian about the present unhappy strike have been abundant. (2) In my judgment, the miners and not the operators 
Pastor on the Ground are chiefly to blame in this contest. All the operators without exception have time and again expressed their 

willingness to confer with their own employees and adjust any grievances that had arisen, or that might arise. 
A majority of the miners, under an unwise leadership, have rejected this reasonable and amicable proposal. A large minority who were 
opposed to the strike, and who were anxious to work, have been terrorized by mobs of strikers, and both they and their families have been 
subjected to insults and outrages which are intolerable. Many have been brutally murdered for no other reason than that they dared 
to work in the mines, viz., because they dared to exercise that freedom which we boast as the birthright of every American citizen. 
This reign of terror has kept multitudes from working, and in the circumstances I do not blame them for remaining idle. If this 
lawlessness had been promptly met and suppressed by the constituted authorities of the state of Pennsylvania, the strike would have 
been of short duration. 

(4) The Federal or state officials, or both combined, if necessary, should use their lawful authority in such a forceful way that 
every willing worker may be as free to work as every idler is to remain idle. Surely in these United States liberty to work should be as 
highly prized and as sacredly guarded as liberty not to work. (5) The logicai method for preventing such strikes and such outrages in 
the future is the prompt and righteous administration of righteous laws. The Christian method, which is sanctified logic, will find its 
briefest and best summary in the Golden Rule. JAMES McLEoD, Scranton, Pa. 


I have made no personal study of the conditions at the coal mines, but I think the published statements are sufficiently 
From a New York clear to enable one to form an intelligent opinion upon the situation. As is usually the case in such controversies, 
Business Man the responsibility is divided between the two parties. Organized labor has no right to use force or intimidation to 
prevent others from taking their places in work, while rioting and murder are of course entirely indefensible. 

The miners must also share in the moral responsibility for the suffering and loss to the entire commanity caused by such a strike. 

But the greater responsibility rests upon the railroads and operators, for they derive from the state the right to exist and 
conduct their business, and in return for this right they owe special service and fidelity to the public. Some of the complaints of the 
miners may be unreasonable, but others are well founded. The men are employéd on an average of only about two hundred days in 
a@ year, so that while their wages by the day may be fair the aggregate amount earned during the year is insufficient. The mine 
owners are responsible for this condition of affairs. They hire the men and control the running of the mines, and it should have been 
their policy to only employ such number of men as they are able to keep busy throughout the year. 

Another complaint is that while the miners are nominally paid by the ton the coal is not weighed and they are compelled to 
furnish from twerty-six to twenty-eight hundred pounds for a ton. This is a gross injustice and one that ought to be remedied by the 
companies. Another important evil of the coal situation comes from the policy of charging, a much higher rate of freight for carryivs 
anthracite coal than for soft coal or other freight of corresponding grade. This is done partly to hurt the smaller operators, who (0 
not own railroads, and partly to keep the price of coal low at the mines and not make an excuse for an advance in wages. It is an 
act without justification on the part of the railroads and indirectly injures the public. I do not see that any immediate action can be 
taken except to bring such an amount of public sentiment to bear as will force the corporations and mine workers to come together 
and resume the mining and shipment of coal. 
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‘As to future and permanent relief it séems to me wise that the state’ ot 


, 
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if Nie 


HEASHLES should take such action as would enable 


them, in case of a similar emergency, to step in and take the coal mines by right of eminent domain and work them for the benefit of 
the public, I think also that the law requiring miners to be licensed should be so amended as to give the governor power to suspend 
it in cage of a prolonged strike. The law was designed a8,a whodlesome:regulation’of work and nofas a weapon for the promotion 
of strikes. It ought also to be within the province of the national government to correct the evil of charging a higher freight on 
anthracite coal than on other similar commodities. 


Lucien C. WARNER, New York city. 


I do not understand the precise issues involved in the present coal strike sufficiently to have an opinion as to 


From a Social 


where the chief responsibility lies. The mysterious factor is the interest of the coal-carrying raijroads in the 


Settlement Worker matter. This always eludes investigation. If this could be cleared up unpréjudiced experts could soon give a 

satisfactory judgment. There is reason to believe that there is a margin of profit on the transportation of coal 
which might easily: be sacrificed in the interest of the mining population. President Roosevelt has undertaken what is virtual com- 
pulsory arbitration in order to meet the present crisis. Some formal legislative provision by Congress will probably be demanded in 
order to meet similar emergencies in the future. Such action will commit the country to the’ principle of compulsory arbitration as 
affecting monopolies in the necessaries of life. In the case of the coal supply, the present situation shows how clear is the logic of 


public control, even if that should mean eventual public ownership. 


Rospert A. Woops, South End House, Boston. 


(1) I have been very much in the dark, especially as to the assertion of the operators that they cannot afford 


From a 


to advance wages. If an advanee in wages means, as I understand, the maintenance of a decent standard of 


Theological Professor living, they must be advanced. If that cannot be done except by charging more for coal, then more must be 

charged. But is that the case? (3) I do not know, and neither do my neighbors, because the affairs of the 
companies concerned are not made public. In a matter which concerns us all, in a business on which we are all dependent, we are 
without verified facts. (5) The permanent action—pending the arrival of the time for national ownership—the permanent action which 
is demanded is proper publicity of the affairs of all corporations having a virtual monopoly of the necessaries of life. 


GrorGE Hopa@ss, Cambridge, Mass. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I heard the man who is to be the next gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
say, last week: “I think if those coal mines 
had been in Massachusetts and not in Penn- 
sylvania we would have found some way to 
have prevented this lamentable conflict and 
famine.” In any judgment on the Pennsyl- 
vania coal strike, recognition of the singular 
state of society in that commonwealth must 
be taken into account. It is rotten through 
and through politically; it is far from homo- 
geneous racially, religiously or ethically, and 
the game of politics and the business of 
money-making, both by politics and by indus- 
try, have been so,inextricably woven together 
there, from the days of Simon Cameron down 
to M. S. Quay, that a Massachusetts man 
going into the state feels that he has entered 


another country. 
~ ad * 


There is something splendid about the unos- 
tentatious way in which a group of Boston’s 
business men, summoned by the mayor, set at 
work last week raising a fund of $100,000, if 
need be, for the purchase of fuel for the poor 
during the coming winter. Occasionally a 
man who got the floor indulged in garrulous 
autobiography, but from Major Higginson’s 
offer to be one of ten men to give $10,000 each, 
down to the offer of President Bancroft of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, to puta 
cargo of the best English coal at the service 
of the committee at its cost to the company, 
there was a disposition shown by all to get 
rock-bottom information as to local conditions, 
and then to act swiftly and generously. Most 
of the conservative business men present pre- 
ferred to rest content with raising money for 
relief; but a goodly number of them, plus a 
few lawyers and editors and some of the phi- 
lanthropists present, were for appointing a 
committee to investigate the legal aspects 
and to determine responsibility for the situa- 
tion, and the mayor declared a motion to that 
effect carried; but I question the correctness 
of his count, while sympathizing with the mo- 
tion. Politics as well as philanthropy were in 
the conference. 

* * 

Do we not live too much in the present—de- 
nominationally I mean? Do we often enough 
dwell on the history of the past and the men 
who have made it? I am tempted to write 
thus by my thoughts following a hearing of an 
estimate of the once famous President Stearns 
of Amherst College by Rev. Dr. William 
V. V. Davis, at a recent celebration in Cam- 
bridge of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
church which Dr. Stearns shepherded before 
going to Amherst. He was a large molded 


man, irenic in spirit, when the polemic spirit 
was rampant, a Phillips Brooks sort of man, 
long before Brooks and the present era of tol- 
eration came, and he was an orator who rivaled 
Webster and Everett in power to sway audi- 
ences; yet how few of the present generation 
know about him or care aught for his memory. 
Seldom has the irony of fate been better illus- 
trated than in his case. Selected by Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher to take the Cambridge church 
in the hope that he would combat Unitarian- 
ism by force of arms as it were, the young 
man went there to overcome it—so far as 
he could—not by force of arms, but by the 
force of love, persuasion, exaltation of devo- 
tion to Christ above any doctrine about Christ. 

In our denominational gatherings. fromthe 
National Council down to the’ humblest con- 

ference, we ought to see to it that the past 
and its great and good men are kept more in 
mind. Inaday and generation when the Fu- 
ture life looms small, it will not do to,permit 
the Past to become obscure, for a generation 
that lives for and by itself, or thinks that it 
does—for as a matter of fact it cannot—will be 
a puny, vacillating one indeed. 





In and Around Boston 


The Reopening of Trinity Church 

After being closed for five months for altera- 
tions and repairs, Trinity Church was re- 
opened for worship at the early communion 
service. The purpose of the alterations was 
to allow the use of a vested choir, stalls for 
which have been built between the com- 
munion table and the body of the church. 
Those who feared that the changes involved 
some sacrifice of the simplicity which has 
always made Trinity exceptional among Epis- 
copal churches were agreeably impressed by 
the completed work. The great breadth of 
the apse has allowed ample room for stalls to 
accommodate sixty clergymen and choristers, 
with not the least effect of crowding. A new 
organ brings the accompaniment close to the 
choir, while from his seat the organist can 
couple the old organ and the new from his 
single keyboard. The communion table is 
still a table with ample space about it for the 
communicants. Across the ehurch, at the 
rise of the altar steps, runs a stone railing 
carved with the Christian symbols. 


The Ministers and the Coal Question 

A very large attendance: at the Monday 
meeting’ was itself evidencs of the wide- 
spread interest in the coal strike. The reso- 
lutions of last week were reintroduced by Dr. 
C. E. Harrington, protesting against the re- 
fusal of the operators to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences, thanking Governor Stone for. his 


efforts to protect life and property and urging 
the President to continue his efforts in the 
direction of a settlement. 

The chief address of the morning was a 
presentation of mining conditions by Rev. 
Daniel Evans. His personal experience gave 
value and picturesqueness to a tragic recital 
of the long hours with small pay, and the 
great physical perils, which are the lot of the 
miners. The questions in dispute are recog- 
nition. of the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion, higher ,wages, an eight-hour day, and 
proper weighing. President Mitchell he con- 
siders the genius of the labor world. 

Rev. W. R. Campbell and Dr. B. F. Hamil- 
ton objected to the retention of the word arbi- 
tration, ‘and suggested mutual agreement or 
conciliation. Dr. MGElveen and Rev. Messrs. 
Farwell, Taylor and Williamson spoke vigor- 
ously for the resolutions of the committee. 
After nearly an hour of discussion they were 
adopted. 


Fraternity Among Churches 


For several years the Protestant churches of 
Jamaica Piain have maintained a fraternal 
organization, with monthly meetings of their 
representatives, planning together to look 
after the religious needs of the community. 
The latest expression of this spirit of unity is 
the invitation of the First Baptist Church to 
the other churches to meet with it in union 
services while the coal famine lasts, or to use 
the church edifice for services of their own. 
The vestry is offered to them for the Sunday 
school sessions. The Baptist church is the 
only one which has even a partial supply of 
coal on hand, and therefore takes the initia- 
tive. It is an example which ought to be fol- 
lowed in many communities and probably 
will be. 


A Pastor for Central Church 


Last Sunday a notice was read from the pul- 
pit of Central Church of a meeting to be held 
Oct. 7, to extend a call to Rev. John Hopkins 
Denison. The church seems to be united in 
desiring him for its pastor and confidently 
hopes he will accept. His grandfather was 
long an honored officer of this church and 
Mr. Denison is now engaged in a very im- 
portant missionary work in New York city. 
His coming would bring new strength, not 
only to Central Church, but to the other 
churches of Boston, which would give him a 
hearty welcome. The pastorate has been va- 
cant since the resignation last winter of Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Clark, who is now supplying the 
pulpit of Plymouth Church, Worcester. 





The maxim “ Know thyself’ does not suffice ; 
Know others! know them well, that’s my advice. 
—Menander. 
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Some Religious Drifts in England 


Prof. W. N. Clarke of Colgate Theological 
Seminary has been a frequent and valued con- 
tributor to our columns, dealing usually with 
theological problems as in his recent series, 
The Primary Christian Realities. He is the 
author of The Outline of Christian Theology, 
now 80 widely used, A Study of Christian Mis- 
sions and other valuable volumes. He has just 
returned from a year abroad, spent largely in 
England and on the continent of Europe, and 
his reflections touching religious trends are 
timely and instructive. 


It is generally thought in England, I 
believe, that the Established Church is 
steadily losing ground. It is not the 
church of all the people, as every one 
knows, nor is it, probably, the church of 


a majority; but it has the advantage of- 


position and power, and might be expected 
to hold its own. Its strength with the 
people, however, is said to be less than 
it used to be, its ministry is not increas- 
ing in power and its general grasp on the 
actual life of the nation appears to be 
slowly relaxing. 

Naturally, this change does not go on 
without resistance. The church grasps 
at power, and labors to keep it. Two 
classes of efforts to strengthen it have 
lately been apparent. Practical and spir- 
itual work has been done with immense 
zeal and energy, especially in the great 
cities. Under the lead of such men as 
the Bishop of London zeal and organiza- 
tion have been combined, churchly activ- 
ities have been increased, general hu- 
manitarian work has been greatly enlarged 
and the sincerest faith and love have 
gone forth to bless the people. The lead- 
ers in this movement are not Evangelicals 
of the old school, but High Churchmen. 
Some are ritualists of high grade and 
others, not so far advanced, are High 
Churchmen still. It would not be right 
to say that the movement is a churchly 
one alone, intended to produce ecclesi- 
astical results, for that is not the case. 
It represents much truly Christian fer- 
vor. We who are not churchly in our 
ways have henceforth to think of Angli- 
can High Churchmanship not merely 
as an ecclesiastical but as a religious 
force. 

External strengthening of the church 
has also been sought. By recent occur- 
rences the alliance of church with state 
has been rendered more intimate. There 
were proceedings of great importance in 
connection with the consecration of Canon 
Gore as bishop of Worcester. Objections 
were made to the appointment, and the 
question of the terms upon which episco- 
pal appointments could legally be made 
was for the first time fully adjudicated in 
thehighestcourt. The result was that the 
rights of the state were powerfully con- 
firmed, Interference with the operations 
of church and state in their official unity 
was practically forbidden, and thus the 
bonds of the establishment were strength- 
ened. There is no doubt that the estab- 
lishment stands firmer in consequence, 
so far as a legal decision can make it so. 
It is true that the victory lies with the 
state rather than with the church, and 
the church appears more clearly than 


By Prof. William N. Clarke, Hamilton, N.Y. 


ever as subordinate to the state; but the 
union of the two has undoubtedly been 
rendered stronger. 

At the same time a powerful effort has 
been made by the church to strengthen 
its grasp on popular education. The 
famous Education Bill, over which Eng- 
land has been so profoundly excited, rep- 
resents the desire and purpose of the Es- 
tablished Church to extend its power. 
By means of it, if it is finally enacted, far 
greater power will be placed in the hands 
of the church. Educational work of the 
lower grade throughout the country will 
be more controlled than now by ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and it will be more 
difficult than ever for persons outside the 
establishment to become teachers. The 
cost of church schools will be charged 
to taxation, and the public will be re- 
quired to pay for the support of schools 
over which it can exercise no control. 
No attempt is made to conceal the fact 
that this is a grasp for power. 

I wondered somewhat, while I was read- 
ing English newspapers, that the judicial 
decision in the case of Bishop Gore occa- 
sioned so little excitement. Perhaps it 
was because it was a judicial decision, 
having the trait of finality, instead of 
being a political measure on which it 
might be worth while to talk; perhaps, 
also, because public attention was so 
generally drawn to the Education Bill. 
There was excitement enough over that. 
My own impression is that the Church of 
England is making the mistake of its life 
by seeking to strengthen itself by such 
means. The Gore decision gives fresh 
power to the government in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and makes the church still more a 
political institution. The Education Bill 
will give legal sanction to the church’s 
efforts to keep the young under its own 
religious influence, and will give satisfac- 
tion to many who lovethechurch. Union 
of church and state is not so perfect a 
thing that all men love it, and the day of 
disestablishment looms up as a day that 
may come. 

But with church and state more closely 
bound together, and with education still 
more firmly in the church’s hands, surely, 
it may be said, disestablishment is less 
conceivable than before, and the church 
is newly fastened in a position from 
which it cannot be removed, But in this 
there is no spiritual strengthening, no ac- 
cession of inward power, no suggestion 
of increase in religious vitality. In some 
quarters, as I have said, the Church of 
England is exhibiting great spiritual vi- 
tality and doing most vigorous religious 
work ; but the present invoking of ex- 
ternal help and re-enforcing of artificial 
supports is not a part of any forward 
spiritual movement. It looks rather 
toward the further secularization of the 
Anglican ideals, already secular enough, 
and toward reliance upon government 
more than upon spiritual power. Sucha 
movement is extremely ill chosen if the 
cburch really desires a strengthening of its 
position. It has aroused an intensity and 
bitterness of opposition from which great 
results may come. The church appears 


as an eager claimant for power, to be ob- 
tained through political means. But po- 
litical strength is not real strength to a 
Christian body, and in no form is force 
a@ substitute for spiritual energy as a 
means of attraction. The antagonisms 
that fall to the lot of an Established 
Church. will be immensely increased by 
the recent actions, and the church will 
find its grasp on the national life to have 
been weakened by them. 

How far the other Christian bodies in 
England, the Free churches as they love 
to call themselves, are really growing in 
power, I do not feel myself qualified to 
judge. They work under great. difficul- 
ties, and deserve great credit for their 
fidelity. But one thing is certain: they 
are rapidly drawing together in the bonds 
of a common sympathy and interest. 
The Free church element is becoming uni- 
fied, If the Established Church had de- 
sired to bring this to pass, it could have 
devised no better means than the Educa- 
tion Bill. By this proposal of hostile leg- 
islation the Free churches are simply 
forced into a closer unity. The pressure 
of the establishment has always had the 
effect to keep the various denominations 
in more intimate fellowship than has pre- 
vailed among them in America, and now 
this union is made closer and stronger 
yet by what is regarded as an assault 
upon the common liberties. There exists 
a strong federation of the Free churches, 
extending throughout the country, which 
watches the interests of all the bodies 
that compose it, and seizes all occasions 
for helping the common cause. 

I was present at an interesting occasion 
in a village near Cambridge, where three 
congregations, of three denominations, 
were uniting to erect a mission hall for 
the use of a small detached community 
two miles away from them. The founda 
tion stone was to be laid, and five hun- 
dred people from the farms and villages 
around gathered to see it done. The 
president of the local branch of the Free 
church federation, himself a Quaker, was 
there, and a distinguished woman, of still 
another denomination, was brought out 
to lay the stone. The three pastors con- 
ducted the service together, and in a 
great outdoor meeting at twilight, ad- 
dressed by friends and strangers, the five 
hundred rural folk rejoiced in the for- 
ward movement and the unity of faith 
and purpose that made it possible. This 
occasion was a type of a large and hope- 
ful movement. The denominations are 
not merging into one another, so far as 
I could judge, but they are becoming one 
in spirit and aim, and are working to- 
gether with increasing energy and fervor 
for the cause that is common to them 
all. 

I am sorry that the Church of England 
is weakening itself on the one hand, as I 
think it is, while it strengthens itself by 
noble work on the other. Anglicanism 
did not attract me, so far as I saw it, but 
as a friend of all that is good I can only 
wish it to be spiritually powerful, and so 
I am sorry to think of the church as sec- 
ularizing itself and as standing against 
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reasonable claims of the people. I was 
glad to find in the Free churches, as I 
looked in upon them, many signs of spirit- 
ual vigor. They have their limitations, 
which are only teo visible, and one could 


wish many things otherwise, but in vari- 
ous Free Church assemblies I felt the 
warmth of genuine religion, and bore 
testimony from the heart that spiritual 
power was there. England has to deal 
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with the same materialistic drift as 
America, and there is need that all Chris- 
tian agencies at their best should stand 
in fellowship to carry forward the work 
of the spirit of Christ. 





A Talk with Dr. A. A. Berle 


Apropos of His Removal from Boston to Chicago 


To converse with a forceful, successful man 
when he stands at the parting of the ways is 
always interesting, doubly so if he be a min- 
ister in whom a great denomination has a 
proprietary right. When the man is a vigor- 
ous thinker, a preacher of even strength and 
popularity, a scholar of no ordinary attain- 
ments and withal a unique and picturesque 
personality, we may exp.ct him, standing on 
the vantage ground of work already done and 
lifting his eager eyes to large and unfamiliar 
fields of service, to say something worth while 
to the fraternity of his colleagues in the min- 
istry and to his Christian friends generally. 
This anticipation is all the keener when we 
stop to reflect that the transition impending 


view. The long struggle, in which he had so 
prominent a part, to secure a high school 
building was due to this conception of the 
importance of education from the standpoint 
of religion, and perhaps there is no better 
monument of his years in Brighton than this 
new and beautiful structure directly opposite 
his recent home. 

**T have often said,’ Dr. Berle went on to 
remark, “that there is a natural alliance be- 
tween an enlightened mind and a godly char- 
acter. But I do not carry politics into the 
pulpit or preach temperance or political ser- 
mons, but my sermons are always essentially 
religious and perhaps the primary character- 
istic of my ministry as a whole has been 





Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago 


means the passing from New England’s great- 
est city, where for ten years he has been a 
leading pulpit figure, to the young capital of 
the Interior states and to the charge of one of 
its most important churches. 

It was with appetite whetted along these 
lines that I rang a Brighton doorbell the 
other afternoon and asked for Dr. A. A. Berle. 
His own home, where ten years ago he brought 
his bride, the daughter of Prof. George F. 
Wright of Oberlin, and where his fvur chil- 
dren were born—rather remarkable young- 
Sters, by the way—is now dismantled. So I 
was debarred the privilege of inspecting 
again his interesting study and his library of 
no less than 2,500 volumes, including some 
rare manuscripts and first editions. Nor did 
I see the many tokens of his civic activity 
and of his friendly relations with public men 
like the late Governors Greenhalge and Wil- 
liam E. Russell, and Sherman Hoar, or the en- 
grossed resolutions from the city of Boston in 
honor of his Fourth of July orations of sev- 
eral years ago. 

But I was ushered to a pleasant room in a 
parishoner’s home where we plunged at once 
into conversation. I wanted to get, at first, 
the ruling motive in Dr. Berle’s ministry thus 
far. He declared at the start that the popu- 
lar impression of him in some quarters, as 
chietly a reformer, was entirely erroneous. 
His greatest ambition has been to preach, and 
he has felt that this was the one thing he was 
expected to do better than anything else. All 
his efforts to secure no license in his ward 
and pure men in official positions have been 
made with the young people of his parish in 


the nurture and education of the young. 
All other things have been adjuncts to this 
end.” 

Dr. Berle has not only emphasized in the 
pulpit the importance of a cultivated Chris- 
tian mind, but through his study during these 
years have passed many young men and 
women who have rec2ived instruction from 
him or his wife in a wide range of study. 
There are now, or have been recently, at Har- 
vard, Princeton, Oberlin, Radcliffe, Smith and 
the Institute of Technology, students who 
have thus received a certain intellectual stamp 
from his personal teaching. When this is 
known, it seems less remarkable that the 
young people of Brighton have four times 
taken the Old South competitive prizes for 
the best essays on historical themes and that 
there are in the ministry today men who 
might not have been there but for his in- 
fluenea. 

** Tell me a little about your plan of preach- 
ing ” 

“In the regular order of my ministry every 
sermon lies on my desk six weeks before it is 
preached. Thus, if any emergency arises I 
am not anxious about the coming Sanday. 
To be sure I am gathering material all the 
while. When the week comes in which a 
given sermon is to be delivered, I go over it 
with a view to substituting, but chiefly to 
eliminating materia]. I try to cover, in the 
course of the year, the field vf Chr'ssiau ex- 
perie:.ce. preaching always at least one ser- 
mon on Biblical doctrine of sin, of salvation 
and of conversion, aud on the authority of the 
Scripsures. in June, when the school year is 


closing, I always preach once on the relation 
of education to religion.” 

“ How about the method of delivery?” 

“T write the sermon fully, but do not carry 
the manuscript into the pulpit. I have a good 
memory, thanks to training in youth and par- 
ticularly to a St. Louis school teacher, who 
made me memorize the Constitution of the 
United States, and I have never been unable 
to recall in the pulpit any quotation that I 
needed at the moment.” 

Knowing that Dr. Berle came out of the uni- 
versity with more than the usual scholarly 
equipment and passion for study, I asked 
whether he had been able to adhere to his 
ideals of early years. 

** Yes, but only by getting at my desk at five 
inthe morning. It has been absolutely neces- 
tary to have these early, uninterrupted hours 
in view of the numerous administrative tasks 
that occupy me later in the day. I have made 
it a practice to read nearly every day from my 
Hebrew Bible or my Greek Testament. I al- 
ways close my work on sermons on Friday 
night and Saturday is my holiday.” 

“You have an uncommonly large acquaint- 
ance with public men and have consorted with 
them a good deal, as in the tour you took with 
the Ancient and Honorables to England, 
What led you to this step?” 

“T have valued this acquaintance’ because 
it was of advantage to me in securing some 
of the things that I have felt needful in this 
community, and it has been a pleasure to me 
that in the more than two hundred letters 
received with regard to my leaving Boston, a 
full score have come frém men in political 
life, regretting my going. Some of these men 
I have opposed tooth and nail, but their atti- 
tude now is proof to me that the average 
politician would rather do right than wrong, 
provided he was sure of support. Another 
interesting document came to me from the 
Central Labor Union, which passed resolutions 
of regret at my departure. I had a little 
share among other things in the agitation 
which is now securing vestibules on all the 
cars.” 

“What men more than others have infiu- 
enced you?” 

“First of all I should name Dr. Constans L. 
Goodell of St. Louis. He was not in the tech- 
nical sense a great scholar or a great theo- 
logian, but he was a discerner of the thought 
and intents of the human heart. The late 
President Fairchild of Oberlin exerted a form- 
ative influence upon my thinking, but I look 
upon Bushnell as the great liberator of my 
mind. I owe, also, much to biographies, espe- 
cially to the great biographies of recent years. 
IT own and make frequent use of perhaps two 
hundred biographies. A scientific book that 
has aided me much is Agassiz’s Method of 
Study in Natural History.” 

“Looking forward to your Chicag) work, 
how does it appear to you and what led you to 
make the change?” 

“So many streams of appeal united in my 
call to Chicago that I had practically accepted 
it before I visited the field or any definite ar- 
rangements had been made. What attracted 
me in particular was the proximity of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Union Park 
Church and the seminary are natural allies, 
and the two institutions stand or fall together. 
Moreover, I look forward to associating with 
the Cnicago ministers banded together in one 
organization. The great defect in Boston 
Cungregationalism has’ been the dividing up 
0: ministers and churches in three different 
organizations Congregationalism will never 
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tguin its supremacy in New Engianta until 
there is a compact Boston association ”’ 

* As to the general outlook for the Christian 
religion today, what is your opinion?” 

“*T believe that all the fundamental propo- 
sitions of Christianity are on an absolutely 
sounder basis than ever before. While not 
all the promises of the Higher Criticism have 
been fulfilled, it has contributed to this 
strengthenjng of Ghristian foundations. I 
believe that there is to be a great revival of 
supernaturalism in Christian life and thought. 
By. this I’ mean spiritual life under the con- 
scious direction of God. Naturalism. in its 
technical sense I believe is going by.”’ 

_ Do yourate yourself as more or less con- 
servative than when you began your minis- 
try in Boston?” 

** At the council which installed me more 
than eleven years ago I announced no doc- 
trine that would be challenged today. I 
should hardly say that I had grown more con- 
servative, though I think there is a changed 
accent in my thought and preaching. I be- 
lieve Jess in theological individualism and 
more in the testimony of the universal church, 
less in the subjective impression of the in- 
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dividual Christian and more in the general 
consciousness of the church as to its experi- 
ence and life. I feel it more important than I 
once felt to know what terms mean in people’s 
minds rather than to assume that ‘they ought 
to know what is in my own mind.” 

Passing to more persovial niatters, Dr. Berle 
spoke of his joy in his New Hampshire home, 
the old Colonel Dix mansion in Boscawen, to 
which he will continue to bring his fanily 
summers, and of the happiness and harmony 
of his Brighton pastorate. He praised the 
loyalty of his parish and the freedom accorded 
him to speak his inmost convictions. Dr. 
Berle has championed during these years 
more than one unpopular cause, and he wields 
a keen blade when his sympathies are aroused. 
Not even his intimate friends would aver that 
he is always in the right, but that he thinks he 
is any one who knows the man must admit. 
His ruling passion is not controversy, and the 
denomination in which he is likely to be in- 
creasingly prominent as the years go by may 
well rejoice that he cares above everything 
else to preach, teach and exemplify the Chris- 
tian gospel in its simplicity and power. 

H. A. B. 





In and Around Chicago 


Exchange of Pulpits 

Rev. Charles Reynolds of North Englewood 
Chureh, and Rev. E. H. Libby, pastor at 
Downer’s Grove, a suburb of Chicago, with 
the consent of their people have agreed to 
make a permanent exchange of pulpits. This 
is done at the suggestion of Mr. Reynolds, 
who has been eleven years in his present field 
and feels that with increasing years and the 
burdens pressing upon him in the enlarging 
work it is’ wise for him to seek relief in a field 
where the duties are less onerous. Mr. 
Libby is a young man, though not without a 


good deal of experience, in good health and 
able to meet the responsibilities which have 


worn upon Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Reynolds has 
lifted the church to a commanding position, 
has secured for it a fine edifice, looked after 
finances as well as the pulpit and united 
around him a noble company of men and 
women unwilling to permit Mr. Reynolds to 
leave them. Still they are united in Mr. 
Libby and for the sake of the pastor whom 
they love have consented that he should go 
where he can continue to work free from the 
danger of a breakdown. 


Rev. Frank Crane’s Successor 

The People’s Church, following the advice 
of Dr. Thomas, has called Rev. John M. Driver 
of Red Wing, Minn. He will preach his first 
sermon Oct. 12. Dr. Thomas predicts for him 
a brilliant career. Mr. Driver is an athlete, 
is six feet two, earned his own way while get- 
ting an education, is a graduate of Boston 
University and a preacher who knows men 
and never fails to win them. He is about 
forty years old. It need not be said that a 
man who realizes the predictions of Dr. 
Thomas will meet with a warm welcome. 


Meney for Social Settlement 

The First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, 
last Sunday morning responded to Dr. Boyd’s 
appeal for money to give the gospel in a prac- 
tical way to the people of “ Little Hell” in 
Chicago, with subscriptions amounting to 
about $2,500, which sum has since been in- 
creased to $3,000. Dr. Boyd wants service as 
well as money, and is looking for volunteers 
from his church who are fitted to go into resi- 
dence in this forlorn quarter of the city. 


Long Pastorates 

Two kinds of testimony were given last 
Monday at the Ministers’ Meeting, one by 
men who have just entered upon their work 
in the city and who are anticipating success 
in it, and the other by the men who have been 
in their pulpits ten years or more. The first 


of the veterans to speak was Rev. George 
H. Bird of South Chicago, twenty-one years 
in his parish, who was emphatic in his decla- 
ration that the power of a minister is in his 
ability to stay a longtime in one place. From 
Dr. Loba, ten years in Evanston, equally in- 
structive testimony came, and also from Dr. 
D. F. Fox, more than ten years with the Cali- 
fornia Avenue Church. Dr. Fox insists that 
no man can succeed who does not keep out of 
debt, or who borrows money from his parish- 
ioners, or ¢peculates in mining or other stocks, 
or fails to prepare himself by the hardest kind 
of work for his pulpit duties. 


Called to Kansas City 


Rev. Dr. J. W. Fifield, pastor of the Warren 
Avenue Church, Chicago, ‘for the last seven 
years, has received a call to succeed Dr, 
Henry Hopkins in the First Congregational 
Church, Kansas City. He will probably ac- 
cept. His removal from the city will be a 
serious loss. His church has grown rapidly 
on his hands, and is becoming one of the 
strongest churches West. Large additions 
have this year been made to its Sunday 
school rooms; the interior of the audience 
room has been newly decorated and electric 
lighting introduced. 


Prayers for End of the Coal Strike 


A call has been issued, signed by pastors 
representing Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, asking that prayers be offered 
Sunday in all the churches for the speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of the anthracite coal 
strike. Bishop Fallows has returned from 
his visit to the coal region, and while his 
sympathies are evidently with the men, he 
sees that there are two sides to the question 
and that patience and wisdom are needed to 
secure any permanent adjustment of the diffi- 
culties between the men and their employers. 
Chicago has thus far contributed a little more 
than $8,000 toward the support of the miners. 


Return of Professor Curtiss 

Professor Curtiss, who has just reached the 
city from his summer Syrian trip, is full of 
enthusiasm over its results. He has had un- 
usual opportunities for interviews with repre- 
sentatives of Arab tribes in different parts of 
the country. He has seen men who in the 
winter go east as far as the Euphrates or to 
the Arabian peninsula, but in the summer 
live on the confines of the Syrian Desert or in 
the Hauran. He has questioned representa- 
lives of twenty-five Arab tribes, and with 
Arabs and Syrians has had nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty interviews. He has again vis- 
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itea Petra and secured some interesting in- 
formation. His book has appeared in German 
through the press of J. C. Hinrichs of Leip- 
zig, and with a preface by Count Baudissin of 
the University of Berlin. Professor Curtiss 
was honored by being on the program of the 
International Oriental Congress at Hamburg. 
The title of the paper he read, which was in 
German, was The Place of Sacrifice Among 
the Primitive Semites. The discoveries of 
Professor Curtiss ought to excite a good deal 
of interest as they have an important bearing 
on the doctrine of the atonement. 
Chicago, Oct. 4. FRANKLIN 





A Golden Jubilee at Columbus, O. 


Few occasions in the middle West have 
been more significant of the onward march of 
the kingdom than the recent celebration of 
the semi-centennial of First Church, Colum- 
bus. In 1852 our Congregationalism ‘“‘at- 
tained self-consciousness,” and expressed it- 
self in the memorable Albany meeting and, 
locally, in the formation of the Ohio Associa- 
tion at Mansfield. It was in this important 
year that First Church, at the beginning nom- 
inally Presbyterian, but always really Con- 
gregational in both spirit and polity, began 
its corporate existence. It has since been a 
growing power, not only in denominational 
councils, but in the civic and social life of city 
and state. Occupying a prominent place on 
the Capitol Square, it has never shirked the 
problems of the down-town church, but has 
sought to master them and make itself felt at 
those strategic points where righteousness is 
most sorely needed. 

The anniversary festival began Sept. 28, and 
lasted through four days. The church and all 
its appointments had been thoroughly reno- 
vated during the summer. A special double 
quartet had been rehearsing for weeks Spohr’s 
cantata, God, Thou Art Great. Two former 
pastors, Dr. G. W. Phillips and Dr. R. G. Hutch- 
ins, had places of honor upon the program, as 
also two former assistants, Rev. W. 8. Marsh 
and Rev. Henry Stauffer. Four of six living 
charter members, all women, occupied a prom- 
inent seat at the opening service and lent pa- 
thetic interest to the tale of early days. 

The historical review which the pastor, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, presented at the Sunday 
morning service was more than a chronicle: 
it was such a religious interpretation of his- 
tory as one might picture Isaiah making; and 
he used the elements of hope and inspiration 
which he found in the past as the basis of a 
prediction and an appeal which sent the blood 
tingling through every vein, and fused the 
great congregation into one loyal, glowing 
mass of Christian determination. Certainly 
not a heart in the whole congregation but de- 
voutly wishes that this fearless, earnest, virile 
apostle of righteousness, now at the fullest 
unfolding of his powers, may lead us far into 
the new century. 

The program of the Fellowship Service was 
itself eloquent of that broader charity and 
intelligent fraternalism which First Church 
bas done so much to foster. An Episcopalian 
rector brought greetings from the federated 
churches of Columbus and a Jewish rabbi of- 
fered eloquent and heartfelt felicitations. Not 
least grateful of these heart-offerings was that 
of Rev. Byron Long, who spoke on behalf of 
the seven Congregational churches of the city, 
daughters well beloved of First Church. The 
tasteful program, planned by Dr. Gladden, 
was embellished with cuts of the pastors and 
edifices the church has had, and was further 
enriched by a remarkable selection of inspir- 
ing hymns. 

At the clusing service fifty persons were re- 
ceived into communion, thirty-seven on con- 
fession. Thus was begun a second half-cen- 
tury under auspices even more favorable than 
the first. The past was golden, the jubilee 
was golden; bat the Golden Age is in the 
future. Ww. L. D. 
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The Examination” 


Third in the Series, Glengarry Sketches 


By Rautpo Connor, AUTHOR OF BLACK Rook AND Sky PILor 


Continued from last week.) 


The dinner was an elaborate and appall- 
ing variety of pies and cakes, served by 
the big girls and their sisters, who had 
recently left schoo) and who consequently 
bore themselves with all proper dignity 
and importance. Two of the boys passed 
round a pail of water and a tin cup, that 
all the thirsty might drink. From hand 
to hand, and from lip to lip the cup passed, 
with a fine contempt of microbes. The 
only point of etiquette insisted upon was 
that no “‘leavings” should be allowed to 
remain in the cup or thrown back into 
the pail, but should be carefully flung 
upon the floor. 

There had been examination feasts in 
prehistoric days in the Twentieth School, 
when the boys indulged in free fights at 
long range, using as missiles remnants of 
pie crust and cake, whose consistency 
rendered them deadly enough to “‘ bloody” 
a nose or black an eye. But these bar- 
baric encounters ceased with Archie Mup- 
ro’s advent, and now the boys vied with 
each other in ‘“‘minding their manners.” 
Not only was there no snatehing of food 
or exhibition of greediness, but there was 
a severe repression of any apparent eager- 
ness for the tempting dainties, lest it 
should be suspected that such were unus- 
ualathome, Even the little boys felt that 
it would be bad manners to take a second 
piece of cake or pie unless specially 
pressed; but their eager, bulging eyes 
revealed only too plainly their heart’s 
desire, and the kindly waiters knew their 
duty sufficiently to urge a second, third 
and fourth supply of the toothsome cur- 
rant or berry pie, the solid fruit cake or 
the oily doughnut, till the point was 
reached where desire failed. 

‘“‘Have some more, Jimmie. Have a 
doughnut,” said the master, who had 
been admiring Jimmie’s gastronomic 
achievements. 

“He’s had ten a’ready,” shouted little 
Aleck Sinclair, Jimmie’s special confi- 
dant. 

Jimmie smiled in conscious pride, but 
remained silent. 

“What! eaten ten doughnuts?” asked 
the master, feigning alarm. 

‘*He’s got four in his pocket, too,” said 
Aleck, in triumph. 

“He’s got a pie in his own pocket,” 
retorted Jimmie, driven to retaliate. 

“A pie!” exclaimed the master. ‘“ Bet- 
ter take it out. A pocket’s not the best 
place for a pie. Why don’t you eat it, 
Aleck ?” 

“T can’t,” lamented Aleck. ‘I’m full 
up.” 

‘*He said he’s nearly busted,” said Jim- 
mie, anxiously. ‘‘He’s got a pain here,” 
pointing to his left eye. The bigger boys 
and some of the visitors who had gath- 
ered round shouted with laughter. 

“O, pshaw, Aleck!” said the master, 
encouragingly, ‘‘that’s.all right. As long 
as the pain is as high as your eye you’ll 
recover. I tell you what, put your pie 
down on the desk here, Jimmie will take 
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care of it, and run down to the gate and 
tell Don I want him.” 

Aleck, with great care and considerable 
difficulty, extracted from his pocket a 
segment of black currant pie, hopelessly 
battered, but still intact. He regarded it 
fondly for a moment or two and then, 
with a very dubious look at Jimmie, ran 
away on his errand for the master. 

It took him some little time to find 
Don, and meanwhile the master’s atten- 
tion was drawn away by his duty to the 
visitors. The pie left to Jimmie’s care 
had an unfortunately tempting fringe of 
loose pieces about it that marred its sym- 
metry. Jimmie proceeded to trim it into 
shape. Soabsorbed did he become in this 
trimming process, that before he realized 
what he was about, he woke suddenly to 
the startling fact that the pie had shrunk 
into a comparatively insignificant size. 
It would be worse than useless to save 
the mutilated remains for Aleck ; there 
was nothing for it now but to get the re- 
proachful remnant out of the way. He 
was so busily occupied with this praise- 
worthy proceeding that he failed to notice 
Aleck enter the room, flushed with his 
race, eager and once more empty. 

Arriving at his seat he came upon Jim- 
mie engaged in devouring the:pie left in 
his charge. With acry of dismay and 
rage he flung himself upon the little 
gourmand and after a short struggle se- 
cured the precious pie; but alas, bereft 
of its most delicious part—it was picked 
clean of its currants. For a moment he 
gazed grief-stricken at the leathery, vis- 
cous remnant in his hand. Then, with a 
wrathful exclamation, ‘‘ Here, then, you 
can just take it then, you big pig, you!” 
He seized Jimmie by the neck and jammed 
the sticky pie crust on his face, where it 
stuck like an adhesive plaster. Jimmie, 
taken by surprise, and rendered nerveless 
by the pangs of an accusing conscience, 
made no resistance, but set up a howl 
that attracted the attention of the mas- 
ter and the whole company. 

“Why, Jimmie!” exclaimed the mas- 
ter, removing the doughy mixture from 
the little lad’s face, ‘‘ what on earth are 
you trying to do? What is wrong, Al- 
eck ?” 

‘*He ate my pie,”’ said Aleck, defiantly. 

“Ate it? Well, apparently not. But 
never mind, Aleck, we shall get you 
another pie.” 

“There isn’t any more,’ said Aleck, 
mournfully ; ‘‘that was the last piece.” 

*O, well, we shall find something else 
just as good,” said the master, going off 
after one of the big girls; and returning 
with a doughnut and a peculiarly deadly 
looking piece of fruit cake he succeeded 
in comforting the disappointed and still 
indignant Aleck. 

The afternoon was given to the more 
serious part of the school work—writing, 
arithmetic and spelling, while for those 
whose ambitions extended beyond the 
limits of the public school the master 
had begun a Euclid class, which was at 
once his despair and his pride. In the 
Twentieth School of that date there was 


no waste of the children’s time in foolish 
and fantastic branches of study, in showy 
exercises and accomplishments, whose 
display was at once ruinous to the nerves 
of the visitors and to the self-respect and 
modesty of the children. The ideal of 
the school was to fit the children for the 
struggle into which their lives would 
thrust them, so that the boy who could 
spell and read and cipher was supposed 
to be ready for his life work. Those 
whose ambition led them into the subtle- 
ties of Euclid’s problems and theorems 
were supposed to be in preparation for 
somewhat higher spheres of life. 

Through the various classes of arith- 
metic the examination proceeded, the lit- 
tle ones struggling with great seriousness 
through their addition and subtraction 
sums, and being wrought up to the high- 
est pitch of excitement by their contest 
for the first place. By the time the fifth 
class was reached, the air was heavy with 
the feeling of battle. Indeed, it was 
amazing to note how the master had suc- 
ceeded in arousing in the whole school an 
intense spirit of emulation. From little 
Johnnie Aird up to Thomas Finch, the 
pupils carried the hearts of soldiers, 

Through fractions, the Rule of Three, 
percentages and stocks, the senior class 
swept with a trail of glory. In vain old 
Peter MacRae strewed their path with 
his favorite posers. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of the class seemed to sink him 
deeper and deeper into the gloom of dis- 
content, while the master, the minister 
and his wife, as well as the visitors, could 
not conceal their delight. As a last re- 
sort, the old dominie sought to stem their 
victorious career with his famous prob- 
lem in Practice, and to his huge enjoy- 
ment one after another of the class had 
to acknowledge defeat. The truth was, 
the master had passed lightly over this 
rule in the arithmetic, considering the 
solution of problems by the method of 
Practice as a little antiquated and hardly 
worthy of much study. The failure of 
the class, however, brought the dominie 
his hour of triumph, and so complete had 
been the success of the examination that 
the master was abundantly willing that 
he should enjoy it. 

Then followed the judging of the copy- 
books. The best and cleanest book in 
each class was given the proud distinction 
of a testimonial written upon the first 
blank page, with the date of the exam- 
ination and the signatures of the examin- 
ers attached. It was afterwards borne 
home in triumph by the happy owner, to 
be stored among the family archives and, 
perhaps, among the sacred things that 
mothers keep in their holy of holies. 

After the copy-books had been duly 
appraised, there followed an hour in 
which the excitement of the day reached 
its highest mark. The whole school, with 
such of the visitors as could be persuaded 
to join, were ranged in opposing ranks in 
the deadly conflict of a spelling-match. 
The master, the teacher from the Six- 
teenth, and even the minister’s wife, 
yielded to the tremendous pressure of 
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public demand that they should enter the 
fray. The contest had a most d:amativ 
finish, and it was felt that the extreme 
possibility of enthusiasm and excitement 
was reached when the minister’s wife 
spelled down the teacher from the Six- 
teenth, who every one knew was the 
champion speller of all the country that 
lay toward the Front, and had a special 
private armory of deadlv missiles laid up 
against just such aconflict as this. The 
tumultuous triumph of the children was 
not to be controlled. Again and again 
they followed Hughie in wild yells, not 
only because his mother was a great 
favorite with them all, but because she 
had wrested a victory from the champion 
of the Front, for the Front, in all matters 
pertaining to culture and fashion, thought 
itself quite superior to the more back- 
woods country of the Twentieth. 

It was with no small difficulty that the 
master brought the school to such a de- 
gree of order that the closing speeches 
could be received with becoming respect 
and attention. The trustees, according 
to custom, were invited to express their 
opinion upon the examination and upon 
school matters generally. Thechairman, 
John Cameron, ‘‘ Long John,” as he was 
called, broke the ice after much persua- 
sion, and, slowly rising from the desk 
into which he had compressed his long, 
lank form, he made his speech. Long 
John was a great admirer of the master, 
but for all that, and perhaps because of 
that, he allowed himself no warmer 
words of commendation than that he was 
well pleased with the way in which the 
children had conducted themselves. 
“They have done credit to themselves,” 
he said, “‘and to their teacher. And in- 
deed I am sorry he is leaving us; for, so 
far, I have heard no complaints in the 
Section.” 

The other trustees followed in the path 
thus blazed out for them by Long John. 
They were all well pleased with the ex- 
amination, and they were all sorry to lose 
the master, and they had heard no com. 
plaints. It was perfectly understood 
that no words of praise could add to the 
high testimony that they ‘“‘had heard no 
complaints.” 

The dominie’s speech was a little more 
elaborate. Somewhat reluctantly he ac- 
knowledged that the school had acquitted 
itself with ‘‘very considerable credit,” 
especially the ‘‘arith-met-ic” class, and 
indeed, considering all the circumstances, 
Mr. Munro was to be congratulated upon 
the results of his work in the Section. 
But the minister’s warm expression of 
delight at the day’s proceedings, and of 
regret at the departure of the master, 
more than atoned for the trustees’ cau- 
tious testimony and the dominie’s some- 
what grudging praise. 

Then came the moment of theday. A 
great stillness fell upon the school as the 
master rose to make his farewell speech. 
But before he could say a word, up from 
their seats walked Betsy Dan and Thomas 
Finch and ranged themselves before him. 
The whole assemblage tingled with sup- 
pressed excitement. The great secret 
with which they had been burdening 
themselves for the past few weeks was 
now to be out. Slowly Thomas extracted 
the manuscript from his trousers’ pocket, 
and smoothed out its many folds, while 
Betsy Dan waited nervously in the rear. 
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**O, why did they set Th»mas to this?” 
whispered the minister’s wife, who had a 
profound sense of humor, The truth 
was, the choice of the school had fallen 
upon Ranald and Margaret Aird. Mar- 
garet was quite willing to act, but Rana d 
refused point blank, and privately per- 
suaded Thomas to acsept the honor in his 
stead. To this Thomas agreed, all the 
more readily that Margaret, whom he 
adored from a respectful distance, was 
to be his partner. But Margaret, who 
would gladly have been associated with 
Ranald, on the suggestion that Thomas 
should take his place, put up her lower 
lip in that symbol of scorn so effective 
with girls, but which no boy has ever 
yet accomplished, and declared that in- 
deed, and she would see that Tom Finch 
far enough, which plainly meant ‘‘no.” 
Consequently they had to fall back upon 
Betsy Dan, who, in addition to being ex- 
cessively nervous, was extremely good- 
natured. And Thomas, though he would 
greatly have preferred Margaret as his 
assistant, was quite ready to accept 
Betsy Dan. 

The interval of waiting while Thomas 
deliberately smoothed out the creases of 
the paper was exceedingly hard upon 
Betsy Dan, whose face grew redder each 
moment. Jimmie Cameron, too, who 
realized that the occasion was one of 
unusual solemnity, was gazing at Thomas 
with intense interest growing into amuse- 
ment, and was holding his fingers in readi- 
ness to seize his nose, and so check any 
explosion of snickers. Just as Thomas 
had got the last fold of his paper straight- 
ened out, and was turning it right end up, 
it somehow slipped through his fingers to 
the floor. This was too much for Jimmie, 
who only saved himself from utter dis- 
grace by promptly seizing his nose and 
holding on for dear life. Thomas gave 
Jimmie a passing glare and straightened 
himself up for his work. With a furious 
frown he cleared his throat and began in 
a solemn, deep-toned roar, ‘* Dear teacher, 
learning with regret that you are about 
to séver your connection,” etc., ete. All 
went well until he came to the words, 
**We beg you to accept this gift, not for 
its intrinsic value,’”’ etc., which was the 
cue for Betsy Dan. But Betsy Dan 
was engaged in terrorizing Jimmie, and 
failed to come in, till, after an awful 
pause, Thomas gave her a sharp nudge, 
and whispered audibly, ‘“‘Give it to him, 
you gowk.” Poor Betsy Dan, in sudden 
confusion, whipped her hand out from 
under her apron, and thrusting a box at 
the master, said hurriedly, ‘Here it is, 
sir.’ As Thomas solemnly concluded his 
address, a smile ran round the room, 
while Jimmie doubled himself up in his 
efforts to suppress a tempest of snickers. 

The master, however, seemed to see 
nothing humorous in the _ situation, 
but bowing gravely to Thomas and 
Betsy Dan, he said, kindly, ‘Thank 
you, Thomas! Thank you, Elizabeth !” 
Something in his tone brought the 
school to attention and even Jimmie 
forgot to have regard to his nose. For 
a few moments the master stood look- 
ing upon the faces of his pupils, dwelling 
upon them one by one, till his eyes rested 
upon the wee tots in the front seat, look- 
ing at him with eyes of innocent and seri- 
ous wonder. Then he thanked the chil- 
dren for their gift in a few simple words, 
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assuring them that he should always wear 
the watch with pride and grateful remem- 
brance of the Twentieth School, and of 
his happy days among them. 

But when he came to say his words of 
farewell, and to thank them for their 
goodness to him, and their loyal backing 
of him while he was their teacher, his 
voice grew husky, and for a moment 
wavered, Then, after a pause, he spoke 
of what had been his ideal among them. 
“It is a good thing to have your minds 
trained and stored with useful knowl- 
edge, but there are better things than 
that. To learn honor, truth and right ; 
to be manly and womanly; to be self- 
controlled and brave and gentle—these 
are better than all possible stores of 
learning ; and if I have taught you these 
at all, then I have done what I most 
wished todo. I have often failed, and I 
have often been discouraged, and might 
have given up were it not for the heJpI 
received at my worst times from our 
minister and from Mrs. Murray, who 
often saved me from despair.” 

A sudden flush tinged the grave, beau- 
tiful face of the minister’s young wife. 
A light filled her eyes as the master said 
these words, for she remembered days 
when the young man’s pain was almost 
greater than he could bear, and when he 
was near to giving up. 

When the master ceased, the minister 
spoke a few words in appreciation of the 
work he had done in the school and in 
the whole Section during his three years’ 
stay among them, and expressed his con- 
viction that many a young lad would 
grow into a better man because he had 
known Archibald Munro, and some of 
them would never forget what he had 
done for them. 

By this time all the big girls and many 
of the visitors were openly weeping. The 
boys were looking straight in front of 
them, their faces set in an appearance 
of savage gloom, for they knew well how 
near they were to “‘acting like the girls.’”” 

After a short prayer by the minister 
the children filed out past the master, 
who stood at the door and shook hands 
with them one by one. When the big 
boys and the young men who had gone 
to school in the winter months came to 
say good-bye, they shook hands silently 
and then stood close about him, as if 
hating to let him go. He had caught for 
them in many a close baseball match ; 
he had saved their goal in many a fierce 
shinny fight with the Front; and while 
he had ruled them with an iron rule, he 
had always treated them fairly. He had 
never failed them ; he had never weak- 
ened; he had always been a man among 
them. No wonder they stood close about 
him and hated to lose him. Suddenly big 
Bob Fraser called out in a husky voice, 
‘Three cheers for the captain !”’ and ev- 
ery one was glad of the chance to let 
himself out ina roar. And that was the 
last of the farewells. 





At the meeting of the trustees of the Pea 
body Fund in New York city last week Bishop 
Doane of Albany, N. Y., was elected to take 
the place of the late Bishop Whipple of Min- 
nesota, and Mr. M. K. Jesup was chosen as 
successor of ex-Secretary of State Evarts. 
The disbursements in the South last year 
amounted to $80,000. Moreand more the fund 
is being used to support normal schools, which 
in turn train teachers. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Falling Leaves 


Lightly He blows, and at His breath they fal], 
The perishing kindreds of the leaves; they 
drift, 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold aérial, 
Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 
To strew the hollows of Eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 





These are by no means equiv- 
promi Ao alent terms, nor can they 
. rightly stand for the same 
necessary and disagreeable duty. Scold- 
ing is never aduty. It isa form of self-, 
indulgence. It never accomplishes good 
and it is one of the ways in which even 
kindly disposed people put sand on the 
bearings of life’s machinery and pull 
back when they desire the work to go for- 
ward. The difference is between a neces- 
sary means of instructing others and a 
safety valve for one’s own vexation or 
irritation. Wescold to please ourselves— 
to relieve our minds, asthe sayingis. We 
admonish with a view to the efficiency of 
the work for which we are responsible 
and for the improvement of our subordi- 
nate workers. The two in motive, and 
usually in effect, are as far apart as the 
poles. There is never a right time to 
scold. There must often be times when 
we are required to call attention to the 
faults or carelessness of others. We 
ought to be reluctant to admonish, but 
we should watch diligently lest we speak 
words of rebuke for the mere gratifica- 
tion of our own feelings, for that is one of 
the cruel forms of selfishness. When we 
admonish, we should do so deliberately, 
with careful study of the justice of our 
words and of the appropriateness of the 
occasion. It isa means of help; it should 
be as private and as kindly as possible. 
Use imagination to put yourself in the 
place of the admonished one and ask how 
the fault-finding and suggestion may be 
made most effective for good. 


‘* It’s pleasant enough when 
you arrive, but when time 
comes to go it’s a battle,” 
sighs a charming girl in one of the new 
books, as she is driving toward the home 
of a family whose Southern hospitality 
is developed to a superlative degree. 
How many of us can echo the thought 
with a remembrance of some over-in- 
sistent friend, with whom we often dis- 
pute before we are allowed to take our 
departure. “‘We haven’t time to go 
there this evening, for it’s so hard to get 
away,” is heard in more than one fam- 
ily. The visitor is made to feel that to 
leave in the face of such urging is com- 
mitting an unpardonable offense. Some- 
times the conversation is carried on in 
such a rushing torrent that to cut it 
short seems discourteous. It is not po- 
lite to urge the guest at the dinner table, 
and does not the rule apply in the parlor ? 
The true hostess, while expressing her 
pleasure in the presence of her guests, 


The Too Hos- 
pitable Hostess 


considers that guest’s inclination or ne- 
cessity. To such a home one feels al- 
ways welcome, knowing that he may 
come and go at peace. 





The Scottish Children’s League 
of Pity 
BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Thousands of children in this young, 
rich, happy country of ours have never 
known what it is to be cold or hungry, 
have never been ragged and dirty, never 
been beaten, never been abused or neg- 
lected, never even had one reasonable 
wish ungratified, but have been loved, 
caressed, indulged and tenderly cared for 
through every day of their short lives. 
Perhaps such little people may think that 
this is the natural way of living for a 
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child, and perhaps indeed it is, but it is 
no more the rule that all the world’s 
babies should lead so sheltered an exist- 
ence than it is that every seed should 
have a perfect spot in which to grow. 

We do not know how happy we are 
sometimes till we look out of our nests 
and see how other birds are faring, and 
it is because some other birds did look 
out and saw sights that made their very 
hearts ache that the Scottish Children’s 
League of Pity was founded. It is now 
eight years old and its lovely and loving 
girl-president—the Lady Clementine Hay 
—reports that it embraces 138 children’s 
circles with 4,534 members. It has as- 
sociate members, too—2,380 of them gath- 
ered into 126 circles and Lady Clemen- 
tine’s mother, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, presides over their work. 

And what is this work—the work of 
these 7,000 Scottish people, young and 
old? Why, their motto is, if one may 
say it in poetry, much what Emily Dick- 
inson’s was : 








If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


The Scottish Children’s L agne of Pity 
is cuunected with the Britis Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and it is not impossible that ouc Ameri- 
cin society of the same nam: would 
welcome a children’s league shuuld one 
be formed in thiscountry. The members 
of the League of Pity help the parent 
association in every possible way, raise 
money for its uses, fashion new garments 
and make over old ones for its wards, 
visit the various Scottish shelters and 
are watchful for “fainting robins”’ every 
where, that they may help them, some. 
times back to their own nests, sometimes 
to those that are softer and warmer. 

The league publishes a monthly maga- 
zine called City Sparrows, edited by Lady 
Clementine Hay, andif you pay a penny 
for it, you may find out how the various 
members raise money for their work and 
what they do to helpit. Jean and Dun- 
can held a garden sale this last season ; 
Cameron, Elsie, Archie, Meg, Lorna and 
Rob gave a concert; Oona, Gladys, Vio- 
let and Eppie learned and performed a 
French comedietta; Isa and Cecil fitted 
up and stocked a small aquarium on the 
shores of Loch Long and charged one 
penny admission; a number of children 
gave a fairy play and others. started a 
stamp agency, appealing to the remain- 
ing circles through City Sparrows to send 
them stamps for their work. Some small 
leaguers, not old enough to earn pennies, 
saved them instead as their contribution, 
and the old proverb tells us, you know, 
that saving is as good as earning. 

There are little royal ladies, too, belong- 
ing to the guild—Lady Alexandra Duff, 
granddaughter of the king, and his niece, 
pretty Princess Ena of Battenberg, and 
their busy fingers and active brains have 
been a wonderful help to the society. 
Then there is a League of Pity Sunday, 
when a yearly appeal for assistance is 
made to all Sunday schools in Scotland, 
for it is felt that this is especially chil- 
dren’s work for children, and one which 
every child should have an opportunity 
to help. 

The associate members, with their presi- 
dent, Lady Tweeddale, are most devoted 
in their labors also, sewing, giving con- 
certs, holding bazaars for the benefit of 
the league and always standing ready to 
advise and assist when cases arise too 
difficult for the judgment of children. 

Scotland after all is but a small country, 
and the majority of parents are kind there, 
as in every other land, yet 1,402 wretched 
children were brought last year to the 
various Scottish shelters, and 7,000 others 
were befriended in various ways—fed, 
clothed, treated in sickness, taught means 
of support, removed to better homes, or 
watched and guarded in their own. 

Of the 700 who came to the Edinburgh 
Shelter last year many a sad story might 
be told. Fifty-nine of them were tiny 
babies, one being only nine days old when 
found lying in the gutter, and many were 
little creatures just beginning to toddle 
about. Some were cold and hungry, some 
bruised and wretched, and some who 
should have been able to run about in the 
sunshine had grown weak from being 
shut indoors for months at atime. One 
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little boy of four and a half, with such a 
white face, had not been taken out for 
two years because he had no clothes to 
wear. When the children’s man who 
found him took him in his arms and car- 
ried him through the busy streets to the 
shelter, he was quite bewildered with all 
the wonderful things he saw—shops full 
of pretty things, and horses and people, 
all hurrying on, till Peter h'd his face 
and nearly wept. After he was fed and 
clothed and turned into a cheery little 
boy, his cure was completed by sending 
him from the shelter to the beautiful 
country home of the society, where he 
and his brother and sisters had a lovely 
holiday. 

If Peter had been the only child rescued 
during the year, it would have been well 
worth working for him alone, would it 
not? But think how many the league 
has helped during the eight years of its 
existence! And think, too, of the pennies 
and half-pennies that have gone to make 
up the big sum of £8,358, 8s.—more than 
$40,000—raised since March, 1893, for 
much of the money was not the result of 
one big effort, but of constant little efforts 
made by little girls and boys. Through 
the league the society is each year able 
to do a little more than it did the year 
before, and each one who sends a gar- 
ment for the children, or who saves a 
penny to be spent on them, who eases of 
one life the aching, or cools one pain, is 
helping on the good work and really tak- 
ing a part in feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked or loving the unloved. 





Dixie 
When the musicians struck up Dixie, a 
very shout arose from them all; they 
caught up the air, singing and whistling, 
and where there had been spirit before 
there was now the abandon of romping 
children. 
Hooray! Hooray! 
Away down South in Dixie! 
they sang around me, eyes flashing, hands 
elapping—a merry, metrical din. 
Ole Missus married Bill, de weaber, 
William was a gay deceiber, 
hummed Virgie beside me ; and 
Look away! Look away! 
roared the chorus, 
Look away down South in Dixie! 


It was the first time I ever heard my na- 
tional air. It fairly carried me away—lI 
sang with the rest. 

**Do you take your stand in Dixie land, 
and live and die here?” my partner mur. 
mured, and J laughed in assent. 

In truth, there is no tune like it to stir 
the blood. It carries us out into the 
sunny, broad streets. When it begins 
with 

Dixie land is the land of cotton, 


something is coming at a lively, quick 
step; with a dash and a clang and a 
eheer, it has arrived! We are out in the 
broad, sunny streets, with the marching 
crowd, the fife pierces us with reckless 
joy. 

Away! Away! Away down South in Dixie! 
And we are whirled about among the ex- 
cited, cheering people, then getting our 
breath at the outskirts of the crowd and 
catching sight of the rustling live-oaks 
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and sound of the chorus of a thousand 
mocking birds. They, too, are singing 
Dixie as if their throats would split. 
Sunlight and wind and the crowd are now 
dancing to it with a good double-shuffle, 
jolly blacks in the lead, white boys and 
girls following them with merry imita. 
tion, each and all beating syncopation 
with the nonchalance that is the despair 
of the unrhythmical. There is still some- 
thing coming, something dashing and 
brilliant beyond words ; to see it we are 
content to be swayed in the crowded 
streets or to lean perilously over the win- 
dow sills and balconies. Now the cheers 
are continuous, for here they are, the 
Dixie boys, tramping defiantly, their 
bright eyes roaming to the right and left 
under the shade of their large gray hats. 
The people cheer madly, and sing in a 
very transport. Up to the heights of 
recklessness, on to the brink of danger, 
down to the springs of passion—where 
will the merry, maddening tune not lead 
the boys of Dixie?—From the Master of 
Caxton, by Hildegarde Brooks. 





Waymarks for Women 


One of the few “new women” of China is 
Ida Bing Ding, who manages a large laundry 
business in New York city. 


The first club in China—though not a Chi- 
nese club—to request admission to the General 
Federation is the American Women’s Literary 
Society of Shanghai. 


Boston is to hear one of the few addresses 
which Lady Henry Somerset will give while 
in this country. She will speak at Tremont 
Temple on Oct. 26, at 3 P. M. 


A department exclusively for women has 
been opened in one of the Chicago banks. 
Feminine customers have a separate window 
with a woman teller, dainty check-books, and 
all payments will be made in new currency. 


A brave little girl of thirteen in Des Moines, 
Io., supports her family by the management 
of a boot-blacking parlor. When her father 
became unable to continue the business, she 
assumed the responsibility, and manages from 
ten to fifteen boys. 


The training of saleswomen in the Manhat- 
tan public schools is a course which other 
large cities would do well to imitate. Witha 
miniature department store, the girls are 
taught the science of selling, the grades and 
values of goods and the study of measure- 
ments. This will be a boon to customers as 
well as proprietors. 


Decatur, Mich, thinks it has solved the 
servant problem. Some twenty five of the 
leading families have tried three weeks of co- 
operative living with apparent success. A 
large building has been hired for the purpose, 
each family has its own table, and the two 
cooks, the waiters and the menu are managed 
by committees elected from the corporation. 
The cost averages ten cents a meal. 


Two trained nurses in Philadelphia are 
holding private classes for instruction in their 
profession. Many women are glad of the 
chance to learn the rudiments of intelligent 
nursing in the home. The teachers have 
rooms furnished as model sick-rooms. The 
care of the bed and the room, with the per- 
sonal attention to the patient, is followed by 
lessons on external applications and invalid 
diets. 





A woman’s poise, self-control, self-respect, 
purpose, pride, resolve—these are grand 
sounds, great words: a woman’s breaking 
heart defies them all.— From Confessions of a 
Wife, in The Century. 
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Closet and Altar 


QUIET WORK 


But we exhort you, brethren, that ye 
abound more and more ; and that ye study 
to be quiet, and to do your own business, 
and to work with your hands even as we 
charged you. 


Shine on me, Lord! new life impart, 

Fresh ardors kindle in my heart; 

One ray of Thy all-quickening light 

Dispels the sloth and clouds of night. 
—Thomas Ken. 


Are there not scores of men and women 
living lives of discontentment which are 
always tending to become lives of self- 
reproach because the culture which is 
within the reach of others is not within 
their reach? Some hard, absorbing work 
consumes their time. . . . Will it be noth- 
ing, will it not be everything, for them to 
know that the greatest of all human 
beings lived not for culture, but for serv- 
ice? What He lived for is perfectly 
within their grasp—nay, it is crowding 
itself upon them all the time—the oppor- 
tunity of unselfishly glorifying God, of 
unselfishly serving man.—Phillips Brooks. 


In all I think, or speak, or do, 
Whatever way my steps are bent, 

God shape and keep me strong and true; 
Courageous, cheerful and content. 


God help me! help me to suppress 
All longing for what cannot be, 
And grant me means wherewith to bless 
Whoever may have need of me. 
— William D. Russell. 


The healing of the world is in its name- 
less saints.—Bayard Taylor. 


We shall never be the “light of the 
world” except on condition of being the 
‘salt of the earth.” You have to do 
the humble, inconspicuous, silent work 
of checking corruption by a pure ex- 
ample before you can aspire to do the 
other work of raying out light into the 
darkness, and so drawing men to Christ 
himself.— Alexander Maclaren. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 

Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ! 

Of labor that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Abide with me, O Lord, in quiet 
days, when nothing stirs within me 
or without to move my heart to grati- 
tude or fear. Let me be gathering 
strength for times of sorrow and 
temptation. Keep my heart from all 
anxiety. Deliver me from that fierce 
craving for excitement which under- 
mines content. Make me a just and 
careful steward of the gifts Thou hast 
committed to my care. Build Thou 
thy likeness as Thou wilt, through 
storm and trial, or in silent years. 
Let gain and loss, the quiet or dis- 
tracted hours of life, according to thy 
promise, work together for my good. 
And fet thy name be honored and 
thy kingdom come and thy will be 
done on earth. Amen. 
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One of Thirteen* 


' “BY FRANCES J. DELANO 
CHAPTER XVIII, THE STRATAGEM 
APPROVED 


Neither Polly nor Millie wakened the 
next morning until nearly breakfast time. 
While Polly-was dressing she could hear 
the family in the room below talking ex- 
citedly. Every once in a while she heard 
a peal of laughter from the twins. Polly 
was in such a hurry to get down stairs 
that the buttons flew right and left on 
both her own and Millie’s clothing. She 
dropped her brush and tipped over the 
water pitcher, and the ribbon with which 
she tried to tie Millie’s hair positively re- 
fused to stay put. 

‘*Never mind, Millie,’’ she exclaimed, 
“‘let’s just go down stairs and tie the 
ribbon afterwards.” 

When they appeared in the kitchen an 
ominous silence fell upon the family and 
everybody stared at Polly. 

‘Good morning !’’ she said, cheerfully. 
“Guess I must have overslept, didn’t 1?” 

“Didn’t get to sleep very early, did 
you?” asked Mr. State. 

Polly glanced up quickly, and was just 
going to reply when she spied something 
that resembled a tremendous paint brush 
sticking out from beneath the twist of 
Ethel’s hair. She dropped into a chair 
and burst out laughing. This broke the 
spell, and everybody began to talk at once. 

“You wicked little sinner, Polly State! ”’ 

‘“You’re a daisy, Polly!” 

“How did you dare?” 

“How came you to think of it?” 

“If you don’t beat all, Polly State!” 

“You're all right, Polly, you did just 
right !”’ 

‘* Hurrah for Polly !” 

This last from Jack, who was actually 
standing on his head with delight. 

Ethel’s voice was heard at last. ‘But 
what shall I do about the man who’s to 
meet me in Boston this morning?” she 
asked. 

Polly gave her a mischievous look out 
of the corner of her eye. ‘‘That’s all 
right,” she said, quietly, ‘‘I telegraphed 
to him last night.” 

If Polly had announced that she had 
just been elected President of the United 
States, the family could not have shown 
more surprise. They gazed at each other 


-and they gazed at Polly. Such assurance 


on the part of a mere schoolgirl! 

“It’s that visit to New York,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Patience, who wasn’t quite 
sure that Polly had done anything credit- 
able. ‘“‘One more visit in that harum- 
scarum place, I rather think would finish 
her.” 

But nobody was listening to Aunt Pa- 
tience. ‘Polly, I’m proud of you,” de- 
clared Mr. State. ‘‘You’ve done won- 
ders, you certainly have.” 

Richard began to pat her on the back, 
now, and Jack threw his arms around 
her, while Millie stood at a respectful 
distance and devoured her with her eyes. 

“You'll spoil that child,” declared Aunt 
Patience, emphatically. 

“When did you plan all this, and how 
did you happen to think of it?” asked 
Julia, 

“Why, I thought of it,” replied Polly, 
“when Jack said he wished she’d have a 
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fever so her hair’d come out. It seemed 
to me simpler just to cut it right off.” 

“Yes, that’s ‘sitiiple enough,” sighed 
Ethel, in an abused voice, “but how am 
I going to do up what’s left ?” 

Polly burst out laughing again. ‘It 
does look sd’ funny,” she cried, “but it 
ish’t my fault. If you hadn’t promised 
that man that you’d do such a ridiculous 
thing, I wouldn’t have had to cut it off. 
And anyway, it’s better than wishing you 
had a long siege of fever, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is,” declared Aunt Sally, 
who was always eager for Polly to get 
her full stint of praise. ‘‘I most won- 
der the rest of us didn’t think of it. 
I thought of giving her something to 
make her hair come out, but there wasn’t 
time, and I wouldn’t really want to risk 
such a thing if there had been.” 

‘And all the time you were planning 
this, Polly,’’ exclaimed Ethel, “I was 
feeling sore because I thought you didn’t 
act as if you cared very much because I 
was going away, Mother and I had feared 
such a dreadful time with you, and I al- 
most cried when you asked to sleep with 
me. I was so glad to think you wanted 
to.” 

‘*How did you know where to tele- 
graph ?”’ asked Richard. 

“O, don’t you remember my asking 
Ethel at the supper table the man’s 
name, abd then asking her what she’d do 
if he failed to meet her, and she said she'd 
go to —— Washington Street? That was 
all I wanted.” : 

‘I should think we’d better eat our 
breakfast, if anybody’s any appetite,”’ re- 
marked Aunt Patience a trifle sarcastic- 
ally. “I never saw such a family—one 
mioute you’re up and the next minute 
down.”’ 

‘Well, Aunt Patience,” said Richard, 
‘*when anybody’s in deep water, it’s just 
as well to hold fast to a life preserver. 
We mean to grasp all the ups that come 
our way, hey, Polly?” 

Polly nodded. She looked sober, for 
she was thinking of Joe. A shadow had 
crept over the faces of the rest of the 
family, for each was thinking of the great 
trouble that hung over them all. 

‘* Well,” sighed Mrs. State, ‘‘ we’ve got 
Ethel with us, and that’s enough happi- 
ness for one day. We haven’t made any 
preparations for Thanksgiving. I thought 
perhaps it would be easier for Ethel to 
leave home if nothing was said about it. 
But now we must try and have some- 
thing extra.” 

‘“‘Let’s have breakfast first, little 
mother,” exclaimed Polly. ‘I’ve got 
to teach Aunt Sally some more Bowery 
tricks. And, father, please may I bor- 
row Peter for about a half hour this 
morning?” 

“T guess, Polly, we'll let you do just 
as you please today,” replied Mr. State. 
““You’ve taken a great burden off of your 
mother and me, and now this shall be 
your day. Everything shall go just as 
you say.” 

Poor Polly came very near breaking 
down at this. There was one thing, a 
very essential thing, that Polly was wish- 
ing for, and all the joy and brightness of 
the day depended upon the granting of 
that wish, but alas! neither father nor 
mother had any power to give her her 
heart’s desire just then. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas; etc., of a novel and tn- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


73, ANAGRAM 


He is left in the roadway lying, 
Sore, wounded and almost dying, 
His pale lips silently crying 

For mercy so long delayed. 
There are men from the Holy City, 
The pious, the wise, the witty ; 
Will no one exclaim in pity, 

“ HEART, GO TO MAN’S AID?” 


Ah, the priest is in deep devotion, 
And the Levite quickens his motion— 
The robbers may take a notion 
To come on another raid ! 
There is only the nameless stranger, 
Unawed by the desert ranger, 
Who faces the toil and the danger, 
HEART, GO TO MAN’S AID, 
M. Cc. & 


74. DOUBLE CROSS 


*,se2 © @ 
7 


Four different letters, all told, 
An arrangement like this will unfold. 
In both words the same letters you’ll see ; 
Meanings—aids and a French town—all agree, 
Reading now in advance or return, 
Right or left, up or down, and you’ll learn— 
No matter what start you may make— 
All results are alike, no mistake! 

NILLOR, 


75. NUMERICAL 


64-10-16-7-2-33-21-11-35-29-47 is a bird that 
sings sweetly at night. 41-24-57-6 is a black- 
winged water-fowl. 3-54-24-42-36-12-68-51-5- 
27 is a shy, sweet singer. 5-26-59-68-32isa 
long-necked bird famous in story and song. 
23-63-16-7-25-62-17-58-32 is a nocturnal bird 
of prey. 37-8-36-49-65-18 is a kind of sea- 
bird. 3-68-19-21 is a tiny, short-tailed sing- 
ing bird. 60-56-1-41-32-45-68 is a woodpecker. 
34-28-31-54-15 is a long-billed wading-bird. 
37-44-66 -30-5-20-23-43 is a game bird. 46-67- 
55-41-24-64 is a bird trained for sport. 39-14- 
22-66-49 is a kind of duck. 54-5-13-49-1-41-27 
is a very large bird. 5-27-40-10-32-8 is the 
butcher-bird. 16-57-18-22-50-1-9 41-53 is a 
small garden singing bird. 5-41-4-68-52-8- 
33-26-48-23-4-11-39-68 is a brilliant summer 
bird. 57-40-61-59-52-4-9 is a small bird used 
forfood. The WHOLE, of sixty-eight letters, 
is a bird quotation from Shakespeare. 

Evsiz Locks. 


ANSWERS 


68. §S-mile-s; s-peck-s. 

69. 1. U. 8. Grant. 2. William McKinley. 3, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 4. Andrew Carnegie. 5. 
Thomas B. Reed. 6. John D. Rockefeller. 7. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 8. Theodore Roosevelt. 9, 
Neal Dow. 10. Abraham Lincoln. 11. P. T. Bar- 
num. 

70. 1. Viking. 2. Spanking. 3. Sparking. 4, 
Balking (or kicking). 5. Thinking. 6. Pinking. 
7. Prinking. 8. Talking (or speaking). 9%. Stock- 
ing. 10. Drinking. 11. Walking. 12. Leaking (or 
sinking). 13. Quacking. 14. Lacking. 15. Cook- 
ing. 16. Blacking. 

71. 1. Own, 2. Aver. 3. Die. 4 Real. 5. 
Lie. 6. Crop. 7. Invalid. 8. Sure. 

72. Camp, damp, Gamp, lamp, ramp, samp 
tamp, vamp. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 64, 65, 66; C. L. T., 
Boston, Mass., 64, 65, 67; J. C., Melrose, Mass., 
65, 66, 67. 

Don’t part with your illusions. When they 
are gone, you may still exist, but you have 
ceased to live.—Mark Twain. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Children’s Vacation Letters 


OW that I hear the school bells 
N ringing all over the land—the 
more distant ones in the ears of 
my imagination—it is time to print your 
vacation letters, called for in the summer. 
So we will give up this page to them, or 
as many of them as the Despotic Fore- 
man can get in. 

Of the various pictures sent I have se- 
lected one which pleases me because it 
is homelike ; almost any Corner children, 
who could not afford to go to Switzerland 
or Saratoga or Scituate or Sebago, could 
pitch a tent or put up a board cabin, and 
have a camp at home without expense. 
We might as well take the letters in geo- 
graphical order, especially as Maine has 
the most of any one state—according 
with the remarkable assertion of Mr. 
Allen Chesterfield (whoever he may be; 
I do not find his name in Who's Who), 
which I have just read in our paper, that 
thereare ‘“‘three thousand 
miles of seacoast” in the 
Pine Tree State. 


MAINE 


Dear Mr. Martin: Ispent 
a week of my vacation on a 
large farm in Cornish, Me. 

I enjoyed it very much, for 
I could drive all I wanted 
to over the green hills, where 
we could see a long way 
across rivers bordered with 
lovely cardinals standing 
out beautifully against the 
dark pines and through 
shady wood-paths, where we 
leaned far out of the car- 
riage looking for flowers. 
One afternoon we drove to 
Hiram Falls, which are so 
beautiful that I went into 
raptures and snapped three 
pictures of them! In the 
morning I went to walk be- 
fore breakfast to the top of 
a large hill where I could 
see Mt. Washington. A darl- 
ing little chipmunk followed 
me all the way on a stone 
wall beside the road. There was also a peach 
tree to visit whenever I felt peach-hungry— 
which was often. 

After we got home my sisters and I camped 
out in a tent put up in our yard. We hada 
lovely time, and cooked our supper, break- 
fast and dinner on the little stove seen in the 
inclosed picture. The tent does not show. 
We cook candy in the saucepan, and after- 
ward roast corn or potatoes in the hot ashes. 

North Abington, Mass. FRANCES B. 


I suppose our correspondent is the one 
whose hands are in the saucepan. The 
others look as though their names might 
be Edith and Helen! 


Dear Mr. Martin: We spent the month of 
August in our camp on Lake Sebago. (“* We” 
are father, mother and seven children.) We 
all have to help with the work. Our camp is 
situated on a point, with a very nice, sandy 
cove on one side. We go in bathing every 
day when it is warm enough, and I have 
learned to swim a little. From our camp we 
can see the two steamers, Haiwthorne and 
Longfellow. They go by an immense rock 
that is called “ The Images,” because of pic- 
tures of Indians painted all over the rock, 
and because the rock itself, if viewed from 
certain places, looks likea hamanface. When 
the steamer goes by, a man dressed like an 
Indian comes out and dances and shouts and 
finally fires off a pistol. 

We have a fiat-bottumed boat that my 
brother William and I go outinall alone. A 


little way from our camp is a large rock cov- 
ered with little rock ferns. We have a cow 
and horse, and a cat and kitten too. One day 
Frederick put the kitten into the lake to see if 
it could swim. He was delighted to find that 
she could. I hope all of the Cornerers have 
had as good a vacation as I have had. 
Windham, Me. ELLEN A. 


There are geography, history, poetry, 
zoélogy and botany in that letter, as well 
as health and fun ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell you about 
my vacation. My grandmother lives in North 
Anson, Me., and I go down there almost every 
year. This year I was interested in birds and 
ferns. There was a nest of yellow-birds in a 
bush on the lawn, and I watched the little 
birds. Embden Lake is four miles away, and 
I have good times there. Grandma has a cot- 
tage at the lake. Mamma and I hunt for ferns 
in the woods, and we have found sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds. I have “How to Know the 
Ferns ’”’ and “ Bird Neighbors.” I am learn- 
ing to row. 

Palmer, Mass. 


A grand idea to take along such natural 


ELISABETH B. 


history books, of which there are so many 
good ones nowadays. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I must tell you about 
my Maine experience, for I have been down 
to see Tom H. His town has a lumber mill, 
a brickyard, and a spool factory. We went 
to a camp meeting on Sunday, and on Mon- 
day we drove to Brownville and saw the 
slate quarry. The scenery there is grand, and 
Tom’s yellow-eyed beans are doing fine. He 
sent you a bag of them, with hislove. I drove 
old Betsey, the 26-year old horse. I have also 
been two weeks at Provincetown. 

Somerville, Mass. Orpway T. 


You will remember that Tom is “our 
little Maine farmer.’’ The Corner never 
had a more singular present than this 
bag which Ordway brought to me—‘'5 
pounds Superior Quality Eagle Brand 
Trade Mark Registered Extra Fine’’— 
Yellow-Eyed Beans. The proper thing 
would be to invite all the New England 
Cornerers to a baked-bean supper, some 
Corneress bringing a few loaves of home- 
made Boston brown bread! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dear Mr. Martin: I do not live at New- 
market, Iam just here for the summer. I am 
eight years old. Llivein Cambridge. I know 
Jobn and Warren [Cornerers)}. I have rides 
on the hay. I drivethe cowstopasture. And 


I play croquet. I go in bathing and rowing 
and sailing. I pick berries and I play with 
three children and I go fishing. ButI never 
caught a fish, except some small ones. I take 
care of the baby and feed the cows and pig. I 
read Robinson Crusoe. I go to ride and ever 
so many other things, but you said to have the 
letters short. Good By. 
Newmarket, N. H. 


What a busy, useful, happy girl! 


NATALIE E, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I spent most of my vaca- 
tion at home, for I live in the country and so 
do not have to go off to get country air. I 
ride on the cars very often, because I live on 
a trolley island, as you see by this plan of 
street railroads which center at Smithtown. 
I can go by trolley to Haverhill, Newbury- 
port, Amesbury, Exeter and Portsmouth. 
There are four different ways to go to Haver- 
hill. I went on the new road through New- 
town and Plaistow, riding by Whittier’s home, 
the Friends’ meeting-house, and the beautiful 
Lake Attitash. I spent one day at Great Hill, 
Hampton Falls, from which one can see the 
White Mountains and the ocean. 

I have spent a part of my vacation at Sea- 
brook Beach, where there is a fine break water 

extending from Hampton 
River to the Salisbury line, 
and around this breakwater 
a plank-walk five feet wide. 
At high tide the river is 
full, and the creeks make 
safe bathing-places for boys. 
One day I caught eleven 
flounders in thisriver. Sea- 
brook Beach is connected 
with Hampton Beach by 
the Hampton River bridge, 
nearly one mile long, which 
was opened last May, when 
Governor Jordan took the 
motorman’s place, and ran 
the first car across the 
bridge. I am glad I saw you 
when you were on the beach 
and hope you will come and 
see me sometime. 
EVERETT C. 
Smithtown, N. H. 


When I took that trip 
one day I saw a Lowell 
boy fishing off the bridge, 
and he afterward wrote 
me that he caught two 
flounders! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear Mr. Martin: This summer I went to 
Andover to visit my cousin, and had many 
pleasant excursions. We took our supper one 
day to Carmel Woeds, and had a beautiful 
outlook towards Lawrence. Another day the 
clear air and beautiful sky led us up Prospect 
Hill, from which we could see the ocean, and 
Mt. Wachusett, Mt. Monadnock and other 
mountains. We visited the house where 
James Otis, patriot of the Revolution, lived 
and where he was struck by lightning while 
standing in the doorway, watching the storm. 

One afternoon a party of us went on our 
wheels to Indian Ridge which is a glacial de- 
posit. My uncle said I wouldn’t need to 
throw down pebbles for any one to trace me, 
for he could see the way I had gone by the up- 
rooted mushrooms along the path! My cousin 
and [ went blueberrying and picked six quarts. 

Fall River, Mass. FRED A. 


O, that must be the mushroom boy 
who wrote us about boletus edulis and 
coprinus corratus, etc., last year (Corner, 
Nov. 16,1901). I am sure I should have 
preferred the blueberries ! 

[Of course I can see who are going to 
get the prizes, but they will have to wait 
a week, for the space is all used, and lots 
of ‘‘copy”’ yet.—D. F.] 


Mans SED) 
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The tewperance question 
is decidedly in the air in 
the Green Mountain state 
these autumn days, and there is as yet no 
agreement of opinion among the sturdiest 
adherents of the traditional positions. But 
many of the comments of the metropolitan 
press on our situation go so far wide of the 
mark in sizing up the case as throw doubts 
upon its infallibility in matters where it 
may be better informed. For one thing, it 
loses sight of the fact that Vermont is the 
most distinctly rural state in the union. It 
has fewer cities, and those of smaller popula- 
tion, than any other state. The legislation 
best for Vermont must be adapted to these 
conditions. 


Legislation for the 
Most Rural State 


The Temperance Outlook 
BY REY. EVAN THOMAS 


In point of public interest in Vermont to- 
day the temperance question easily leads all 
others. The competing interest in the political 
fortunes of the leading aspirants to the govern- 
orship disappeared with the unexpectedly easy 
victory before the legislature of Gen. J. G. Mc- 
Cullough of Bennington, the regular Repub- 
lican nominee. 

The whole situation is, in all probability, 
correctly summed up in the brief statement 
that prohibition in Vermont is doomed. To 
many people this is a hard saying and difficult 
to believe. Prohibition has been in force in 
Vermont for fifty years, and to these people, 
among whom are the choicest in the state, this 
is a time for a semi-centennial celebration and 
for the adoption of measures for the better 
enforcement of the law rather than for its re- 
peal. Many wish most earnestly that this 
might be so. Certain hard facts, however, 
must be reckoned with. 

One of these is the action of the Republican 
party in putting a referendum plank into its 
platform, and the additional] fact that the 
Anti-Saloon League felt constrained publicly 
to express approval of the same. Still more 
significant is the heavy vote cast for the high 
license, local option candidate, Hon. Percival 
W. Clement; and this vote, nearly as large as 
that cast for the regular nominee and large 
enough to throw the election into the legisla- 
ture, was in every sense a vote, not for the 
bolting candidate, who in point of popularity 
had no advantage over his rival, but for high 
license, or at least against prohibition. 

This changed condition of the public mind 
towards the time-honored policy has been rec 
ognized by some of the most earnest cham- 
pions of that policy. The action of the Anti- 
Saloon League has already been referred to. 
Equally significant is a recent sermon by Rev. 
J. H. Reid of Bellows Falls, in which he ad- 
mits that the present policy is doomed and 
strongly advocates the adoption of the Nor- 
wegian system. Mr. Reid has been an able 
and fearless champion of the present law and 
is still a prohibitionist, bat he is convinced 
that for weal or for woe it must be surren- 
dered and that it is wisest to seek the best 
substitute available. 

Just what will be the eutcome no one can 
forecast at present. A large number of bills 
are in course of preparation and some have 
already been introduced. It is probable that 
the one submitted tv the people will be mod- 
eled closely after the Massachusetts law. 
The recommendations in Governor McCul- 
lough’s message are very conservative and 
will undoubtedly influence the shaping of the 
measure to be adopted. 

Signs of promise are not wanting. One of 
the most significant is the strenuous opposi- 
tion to the open saloon of such influential 





papers as the St. Albans Messenger. This 
paper is owned by ex-Gov. E. C. Smith, and 
has for several years stoutly opposed the pro- 
hibitory law. It was generally expected that 
in the present crisis it would champion a reg- 
ular high-license policy, but to the surprise of 
many it has maintained vigorously that Ver- 
mont does not need and does not want saloons. 
It favors the licensing of hotels, restaurants 
and drug stores to serve liquors with meals or 
sell them for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses, but without an open bar. 


Bible Study in Southwestern Vermont 


The work of the Bible schools is being pressed 
with new vigor and with increased regard to the 
scientific method. Rev. G. L. Story, secretary of 
the State Association, has just completed a canvass 
of the schools of Bennington County, addressing 
workers wherever practicable and striving to deepen 
the interest of churches in this important branch 
of work. Mr. Story presents no novelties of idea 
or method, but impresses his hearers with an old- 
fashioned earnestness in what he regards as vital 
measures. Conversion in youth he believes to be 
the secret of a stable interest in Bible study. Next 
in importance is the training of the youth for school 
and church activities, in which Endeavor Societies 
have failed to meet expectations. 

The culmination of this series of meetings was 
the annual county convention at Manchester. Here 
again the state secretary expanded his idea of the 
immense importance of concentrating effort upon 
the young, even to the seeming neglect of the 
mature. Miss E. Carhart read a paper upon sci- 
ence as applied to education, her lesson being based 
on the advanced methods of secular schools. Mrs. 
W. M. Aiken spoke upon methods for primary 
classes. Prof. F. K. Sanders, D. D., gave a fore- 
cast of the lessons of the coming quarter; then de- 
voted his time to the teacher’s secret of power. A 
careful study of method was advised. The teacher 
should do advance work, know the historical and 
doctrinal setting of what he teaches, bring to his 
class a mature wisdom and be a master of prac- 
tical psychology. C. R. 8. 


The State University 


The University of Vermont opened with an en- 
tering class of 93, excellent in quality. Despite 
exceptionally heavy losses in the faculty, which 
would seriously cripple a weaker institution, the 
teaching force is ample. 

Among the losses is that of Prof. F. A. Waugh of 
the agricu tural department, who recently accepted 
the professorship of horticulture in the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. He has already achieved 
an enviable reputation as an expert and is a gifted 
writer. 

The resignation, owing to ill health, of Prof. L. 
J. Huff, for fifteen years connected with the de- 
partment of modern languages, removes from the 
faculty a fine teacher, an accomplished linguist and 
@ man of rare erudition. He has had editorial 

¢ charge of the International Monthly, 

Prof. A. W. Ayer, for ten years at the head of the 
department of mechanical engineering, has signi- 
fied his intention to retire Nov. 1, to enter the serv- 
ice of a large manufacturing concern in Philadel- 
phia. He is an efficient, devoted, faithful teacher. 

It is not invidious to say that the university suf- 
fers the greatest loss in the death of Prof. H. A. P. 
Torrey, thirty-four years professor of intellectual 
and moral philosophy. He died at the home of his 
brother in Beverly, Mass., his native place, the im- 
mediate cause being a surgical operation. He was 
sixty-five years old; a graduate of the university, 
class of 1858; Union Seminary, ’64; pastor at 
Vergennes until 1868, when he was invited to re- 
turn to the university to succeed his uncle, Prof. 
Joseph Torrey, the learned translator of Neander. 
He edited his uncle’s work on Theory of Fine Art, 
published a volume on The Philosophy of Desca tes 
and contributed to the International Journal of 
Ethics. At this university he found a field admi- 
rab'y adapted to his gifts and it is seldom that a 
more refined scholar occupies a professorial chair. 
He was a man of rare delicacy of spirit, fine intel- 
lectual powers, broad culture, solid attainments 


and elevation of character. In him the students 
found an inspiring teacher, a wise counselor, a 
faithful friend and a personality of attractiveness. 
In his opening address to the students President 
Buckham said, “I think that no one will withhold 
his assent when I say that Professor Torrey has 
been the finest, the most delightful personage in 
our faculty in the last generation.” 

The vacancies have already been filled by men of 
strength and promise. Prof. William Stuart, class 
of 1894, recently of the Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion, succeeds Professor Waugh in the chair of 
horticulture. The German department will be in 
charge of Theodore E. Hamilton, a graduate of 
Harvard, and instructor in the University of Mis- 
souri and in Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
The chair of Greek, during the absence of Prof. 
G. E. Howes, who has charge of the American 
School at Athens, will be occupied by Prof. C. B. 
Stetson, a graduate of Colby University, and a 
Ph. D. of Heidelberg, Germany. He was instructor 
in Phillips Exeter Academy six years and professor 
at Colby nine. Professor Torrey’s work will be 
done this year by Carl V. Tower, a graduate of 
Brown University, who has done special work in 
psychology and ethics at Clark and at Cornell and 
received a Ph. D, from the latter. He comes highly 
recommended by Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark, 
Pres. J. G. Schurman of Corneil and Prof. James 
Seth of the University of Edinburgh. He has writ- 
ten a work on the Idealism of Berkeley. 

Prof. Frederick Tupper has returned from Europe, 
to resume bis work in the English department. Dr. 
H. F. Perkins, a recent Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, 
will assist in biology, and will also be secretary of 
the Y.M.C. A. Frederick Billings, class of 1890, 
has just presented the Y. M. C. A. with a check for 
$100, to purchase hymn-books and other equip- 
ment. BR. T. 


An Inspiring Day for Ministers 


The “quiet day” recently observed by the minis- 
ters of Bennington County has proved its value in 
Bible School enterprise and in the furtherance of 
evangelism. At that service papers were read by 
Rev. William Ewen on The Minister and the Word, 
Rev. G. A. Kerr on The Minister and Prayer, 
and Rev. F. R. Marris on The Minister and Evan- 
gelistic Work. These were followed in the evening 
by a sermon upon Ideals by Rev. J. B. Seabury. 
All were stimulating, as shown by the devotional 
services of both sessions. Their influence was seen 
in the series of Bible School meetings which were 
held thereafter throughout the county, culminating 
in the annual convention at Manchester. Now be- 
gins the union evangelistic series at North Benning- 
ton under the direction of Rev. E. E. Davidson. 

Cc. B.S. 


A Link in the System of Christian 
Unity 

Just before last Easter the Congregational, Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches of Newport, Vt., held 
union services afternoon and evening for ten days. 
From this effort grew a desire for more union servy- 
ices. Besides other manifestations of this spirit, 
the pastors of the three churches agreed to unite 
their Sunday evening services during July. Eight 
hundred were present on the last evening, though 
the weather was unpropitious. After the holidays 
the congregations blended again on Sunday even- 
ings throughout September. 

A manifest divine guidance of the pastors and 
workers has led up to an invitation from them to 
Evangelist Edgar E. Davidson to conduct a series 
of special services to commence Oct. 12. The 
Rines brothers, gospel singers, are engaged to 
assist. 

Places of business are to close during the hours 
of evening service, and indications of a season of 
great blessing already appear. Not a few of the in- 
different and careless wonder at the spirit of unity 
and earnest co-operation prevailing. There seems 
ground for hope that some outsiders will become 
members of God’s household. A. F. MAC G. 





If I were you, I would not worry. Just 
make up your mind to do . etter when you get 
another chance, and be content with that. 
— Beatrice Harraden. 
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The English and Scotch Congregational Unions 


A Notable Joint Meeting in Glasgow 


The recent gathering in Glasgow of the 
Congregational unions of England, Wales, 
Ireland: and Scotland is the first occasion on 
which Scottish Congregationalism has been 
united on the northern side of the border 
with the other representative unions. The 
series of meetings was of exceptional interest 
and importance. On the first evening: the 
lord provost and magistrates of the city gave 
a reception to some 1,700 delegates, who gath- 
ered, along with representative citizens, in 
the municipal chambers, which were deco- 
rated for the occasion. The lord provost em- 
phasized the welcome he gave by recalling the 
period in Seotland when Congregationalists 
or Independents would have been received 
with some degree of questioning and suspi- 
cion! The honor and hospitality now shown 
to the delegates were fittingly acknowledged 
by Dr. Mackennal, who has known the city 
for fifty years, and by Principal Fairbairn, 
who mentioned his indebtedness to his be- 
loved teacher, the late Dr. James Morison. 

On Tuesday the Education Bill, which is at 
present the absorbing topic in political and 
ecclesiastical circles, came up for discussion. 
A large gathering of delegates and the general 
public completely filled the area and galleries 
of E'gin Place Congregational Church, whose 
pastor is Rev. Ambrose Shepherd, one of our 
most popular and powerful preachers. In the 
absence of Dr. Caleb Scott, through illness, 
Principal Fairbairn occupied the chair and 
delivered a characteristic address on educa- 
tion, learned, earnest and comprehensive, and 
unsparing in its exposure of the mischievous 
and one-sided bill that Mr. Balfour has still 
to drive through the British Parliament. The 
discussion that followed was interesting and 
thorough, and the strong utterances of speak- 
ers like Mr. Hutton, M. P., and of Mr. J. 
Hirst Hollowell, were warmly responded to. 

There was danger that the assembly might 
lose itself in talk and amendments without 
coming to a practical and thoroughgoing 
resolution, but this calamity was happily 
averted by the rise of Rev. Silvester Horne of 
London, whose policy of determined opposi- 
tion to the bill and of passive resistance in 
the event of its becoming law was cordially 
and enthusiastically indorsed by nearly the 
whole of the delegates. Mr. Horne is a young 
man of fine appearance and ringing voice, 
and the carrying of his amendment, that “‘the 
assembly is prepared to advise its members to 
refuse to pay the rate,’ produced a scene of 
great animation and enthusiasm: 

It was manifest that Mr. Horne had voiced 
the deep sentiments of his Congregational 
brethren and that no weaker or more calculat- 
ing policy would meet the call of the hour. 
This decision is of great importance in the 
history of Congregationalism and gives a bold 
front to the attitude of the Free churches on 
this momentous and embittered question. It 
has called forth many comments of an unfa- 
vorable kind, as if the Congregational bodies 
were now rashly bent on destroying their re- 
ligious and political influence, but probably 
the Baptist Union will take the same line next 
week, and English Nonconformity in general 
is not likely to draw back. 

Mr. Horne, whois a student of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, is entitled to the credit of making the 
issue perfectly clear to the country. 

The proceedings of the day following this 
exciting discussion were of a quiet and prac- 
tical character bearing on the religious train- 
ing and moral welfare of the young. In a 
paper on the Christian Endeavor Movement, 
it was deplored that instead of there being a 
large increase in the Sabbath schools, there 
had been a decrease of 16,000 scholars. This 
was pointed to as a serious fact for the future 
outlook of the church. A thoughtful paper 
was read on Difficulties in the Way of Be- 


lief Which Beset the Young, by Mr. Selbie 
of Cambridge, who admitted that the results 
of Biblical criticism when wisely used were 
an aid to faith. 

The conferences on the next and elosing day 
were devoted to matters of popular and social 
importance. Mr. Albert Spicer of London 
presided at the morning meeting and advo- 
cated that ministers instead of frittering away 
their energies on a round of little engagements 
should concentrate their strength’in prepara- 
tion forthe pulpit. Rev. Alfred E. Garvie of 
Montrose, an able scholar, known by his vol. 
ume on the Ritschlian Theology, dealt with 
the church in relation to social questions and 
argued that the gospel meant, not only indi- 
vidual gain, but social good, and that the 
Christian ministry should stand, not only in 
an apostolic succession of grace, but in a pro- 
phetic succession of righteousness. The need 
of paying heed to social betterment was also 
emphasized at a public and interesting meeting 
on university settlements. The assembly con- 
cluded with a people’s meeting, which again 
filled Elgin Place Church, presided over by 
the lord provost. Opportunity was taken to 
refer once more to the critical struggle await- 
ing England on the question of education, and 
Mr. Horne made a special appeal for help to 
fight the battle of intellectoal and religious 
freedom. Thus closed a series of educative 
and inspiring conferences, giving ground for 
the hope expressed by Rev. J. W. Woods that 
in the near future they would see fulfilled Dr. 
Parker’s prophecy of one Congregational 
Church in the United Kingdom. 

Glasgow, Sept. 26. WwW. M. R. 





Harvard’s Y. M. C. A. Mission 
to India 


We reported last week the ordination of Mr. 
Thurston of Whitinsville, who goes to China 
as the missionary representative of Yale Uni- 
versity. Last Sunday special services were 
held in South Church, Andover, in recoznition 
of the departure of Mr. Edward C. Carter, 
son of Rev. Clark Carter of Andover, as the 
representative of the Y. M. C. A. of Harvard 
University in India. Prof. F. G. Peabody 
was prevented by illness from expressing the 
interest of the university in the new enterprise, 
but Vice-Principal Stearns of Phillips Acad- 
emy, where Mr. Carter had graduated, spoke, 
and Mr. Carter himself made a modest, but 
effective address. 

In the evening a union service was held in 
South Church, in which the pastor, Rev Frank 
Shipman, Rev. F. A. Wilson of Free Church, 
and Professor Smyth of the Seminary Church, 
participated. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Huggins, present secretary of the Harvard 
Christian Association, and by Mr. Carter; 
Rev. Clark Carter offered prayer, and Dr. 
J. P. Jones, the veteran Madura missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M.—who is lecturing at the 
seminary—impressively welcomed the young 
missionary to the work in India. 

Mr. Carter is a Harvard graduate, class of 
1900, and his efficient work as general secre- 
tary of the Harvard Christian Association for 
the past two years was instrumental in inter- 
esting that organization in sending a man into 
the foreign work and in fitting him to be the 
chosen man to go. His field is the Panjaub 
country, where, after consultation with mis- 
sionaries and educators, he plans to introduce 
the Y.M.C.A. The enterprise is one of large 
hope fer the many thousands of students in 
India. He sailed from Boston Oct. 9, on the 
Commonwealth, for Liverpool, and is to visit 
universities and attend conventions in Great 
Britain and on the Continent before proceed- 
ing to India. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Story of Idealized Experience* 


Ill. Conquering New Foes 


By Rev. A. 


No thoughtful person enters new paths 
without questionings and misgivings. 
The unknown way is sure to have sur- 
prises, and in the past they often 
have been saddening and disappointing. 
Joshua and the Israelites, just entered 
into the promised land which was yet 
hostile territory, had the same feeling 
that we have in moving forward into new 
ways with their temptations and obsta- 
cles. This history shows us how to meet 
them. 

1. Take the captain’s commands [Josh. 
3: 18-15). The leader of the invading 
host as he stood before Jericho, the city 
which must be taken, saw a man facing 
him with a drawn sword and instantly 
challenged him. The answershowed him 
that he was in the presence of the prince 
of the host of Jehovah. Joshua and his 
people were of that host, and he promptly 
obeyed the first command issued, to re- 
gard his place and mission as holy. 

To win in life’s battle one must first 
and always be right. Knowing that he 
is right, he is under the orders of his cap- 
tain. To execute his orders is to win, 
and to trust him while obeying him is 
to know the best of living. 

2. Fight with self-control [Josh. 6: 8-14]. 
For six days the host marched around 
Jericho once each day and returned to 
camp. It did not take long, for they 
were able to go around it seven times in 
one day [v. 15]. It seemed to accomplish 
nothing. It was just routine duty. This 
record was not the whole story. Joshua 
in telling it many years later said that 
the people came out of the city and 
fought with them [24:11]. But enough 
is told here for the writer’s purpose. 
The host had come under such thorough 
discipline that they could restrain them- 
selves against any temptation to rush at 
their foes, and could obey orders without 
question. 

This was the substance of what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt meant in one of his recent 
speeches when he said that the soldier 
who didn’t do well the common routine 
of camp duty wasn’t worth much in bat- 
tle. Every day’s life and work are great 
to the greatsoul. An American girl who 
became a famous singer put herself in 
the care of a great Italian teacher to be 
trained. For seven years he drilled her 
daily in vocal exercises. She often asked 
him to teach her to sing at least one mas- 
terpiece, but he always told her to wait. 
At last she protested that she would con- 
tinue with him no longer. ‘‘I have 
worked with you faithfully for seven 
years,” she said, ‘“‘and you have never 
taught me anything but simple exercises 
for practice.” ‘You do not need to be 
taught any one piece,’’ replied the teacher. 
“Your voice has become perfect. Its 
compass and your control of it are admi- 
rable. You can sing anything now.” 
How many are tired of the monotony of 
the common life they have lived patiently 
for many years, not knowing that it has 
disciplined their characters and prepared 
them for great service. Those who march 
round Jericho daily under the captain's 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 19. 
Text, Josh. 5: 13—6: 21, The Fall of Jericho. 
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orders will some day hear his trumpet 
blast calling them to a great victory. 

3. Know the hour of victory [v. 16]. 
Seven days the people marched round the 
city and the seventh day they marched 
around seven times. That means that 
their period of patient waiting was com- 
plete. They had not known that the days 
of marching round and round the city 
would ever come to an end. Their foes 
were always before them, as securely en- 
trenched on the last day as on the first 
behind an impregnable wall. But their 
leader knew the moment when it was 
time for them to shout, and down came 
the wall when they shouted at his com- 
mand. 

Those who have simply stood off their 
temptations from day to day, obeying 
the commands of Christ, their leader, 
may think their enemies as strong as 
ever. They may not know the might 
that has been gathering within them, 
and the growing weakness of their foes. 
Many a man has been surprised to find 
that a shout brought victory over evil 
habits and seductive invitations which 
he had thought so hard to resist, but his 
victory was simply the fulfillment of the 
Captain's promise, ‘If a man love me he 
will keep my word ; and my Father will 
love him and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” 

4. Destroy the conquered foes. The 
writer of the book of Joshua says that 
the Israelites destroyed all the people in 
the city, except the woman who betrayed 
it to them and her family, and that the 
deed was an act of devotion to Jehovah, 
who had given the city into their hands 
[vs. 17, 21]. Such cruelty was not re- 
garded as wrong measured by the moral 
standards of that time. The killing of 
women and innocent children taken cap- 
tive in war would now be execrated by 
the civilized world. So great an advance 
in humanity has been brought about by 
the teaching of Christ. 

But the lesson remains which this story 
was intended to teach, that the man who 
has conquered his spiritual foes must not 
jeave life in them as he goes on to new 
experiences. If he does they will rise up 
to plague him. His duty is to “‘ devote” 
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them to Jehovah, that is, to destroy them 
utterly. Whatever has hindered his Chris.’ 
tian manhood and that he has overcome 
must be completely wiped out of exist- 
ence if he would have peace and progress. 
To be kind to such enemies is to be cruel 
to one’s self and to wrong the innocent. 
Too many are halting in their march 
to take possession of the land God has 
given them because they have left alive 
in their path something they ought to 
have destroyed. No foes distress us so 
much as those that steal upon us from 
behind. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Three Good Books on Missions 


Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, writes as 
easily and effectively as he speaks and to his 
half a dozen earlier volumes has now added 
a larger one,* bringing together nearly fifty 
papers and addresses. They deal with the 
general principles of missions and their ap- 
plication, with needs of the foreign fields 
and the results of Christian effort and with 
the privilege and duty of the church. The 
contents of many of the chapters have been 
given te the public either in articles in re- 
ligious newspapers or in the form of plat- 
form addresses. Mr. Speer seems to us at his 
best when he feels the immediate spur of a 
definite audience gathered within four walls. 
Some of these chapters are classics. The one 
entitled, Resources of the Christian Church, 
thrilled the Student Volunteer Convention 
at Toronto, and though abounding in sta- 
tistics, it was delivered entirely without 
notes—a marvelous intellectual feat. Mr. 
Speer’s extensive journeyings through the 
Orient give a first-hand value to his ebserva- 
tions. China naturally figures largely in the 
volume, though other lands are not forgotten. 
We know of no one who writes more instruct- 
ively of Persia and the problem of Islam than 
Mr. Speer. His advocacy of educational agen- 
cies, his keen rejoinder upon current criticism 
of missions, his plea for the creation of a 
science of missions, his vindication of the 
rights of missionaries to a due measure of 
governmental protection, his recounting of 
missionary heroism as he has personally seen 
it displayed, above all, his urgent sense of the 
obligation and opportunity of the modern 
church to evangelize the world, will touch, 
convince and fire Christian hearts in every 
denomination. 

No less than 35,000 women during the cur- 
rent year have been engaged in studying a 
little text-book, the first of a series to be pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Boards of Missions in 
this country, uniting in a common educative 
and publishing enterprise. An excellent start 
was made with Via Crucis as a basis, a gen- 
eral survey of the missionary centuries. The 
next step is to descend to particulars and Mrs. 
Caroline Atwater Mason’s volume? could not 
easily have been surpassed in interest and 
serviceability. Her grace of literary style is 
felt throughout the volume, which is a clear, 
accurate and comprehensive summary of the 
history of India, its ancestral faith, the begin- 
ning of foreign missions and their develop- 
ment up to the present time. The large num- 
ber of classes that will use this book are to be 
envied and congratulated. No country is 
from certain points of view so fascinating as 
India, and wisely the promoters of this educa- 
tional movement made that land the first to be 
studied of all the ancient countries. If this 
series continues as it has begun it will be one 
of the best contributions to mission literature 
ever made. 

That veteran Dutch minister and saint of 
God, Andrew Murray, though not privileged 
to attend the Ecumenical Conference in New 
York in 1900, was so moved by reading the 
published reports of the gathering that he 
was led to write a trenchant little book.t In 
it he takes up salient points of ‘the conference 
and goes on to show how the problem of for- 
eign missiens in any of its aspects is at heart 
the problem of a burning, personal love to 
Christ. Given that and fruitage will follow, 
as he proceeds to prove by citing the history 
of the Moravian Church and the recent for- 


* Missionary Principles and Practice, by Robert E: 
Speer. pp.552. F.H. Beveil Co. $1.50 net. 

+ Lux Christi, an outline study of India, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason. pp. 280. Macmillan & Co. 50 cents, 

+ The Key to the Missionary Problem, by Rev. Andrew 
Murray. pp. 204. American Tract Society. 75 cents. 


ward movement of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety based on personal consecration and sur- 
render to the will of God. 


RELIGION 


Jesus the Jew, by Harris \ fo spa pp. 229. 
Fuok & Wagnalis C Co. $1.00n 
An interesting appreciation y Jesus and of 
Christianity by a liberal Jew, briefly intro- 
duced by President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity. The addresses were delivered at 
different times and sometimes overlap, but 
their general theme is the progress of the 
knowledge of God in which Moses and the 
prophets, Jesus and Paul, had part.. They 
are irenic and fraternal. We cannot agree, 
however, that “gentle and kindly” are terms 
which fairly or fully describe either the Jew- 
ish religion or the character of Jesus. This 
is only one side of either. Nor can we in- 
dorse the reading of history which makes 
Paul the originator of world-wide Christianity 
by his contradiction of what Jesus taught. 
Nor is Mr. Weinstock consistent in his select- 
ive use of Scripture. His statement, in 
view of the whole Jewish system of vicarious 
sacrifices and ritual atonements, that to the 
Jew “the doctrine of vicarious atonement 
can make no appeal ” is certainly astonishing. 


Extempore Rags * by Be Rey. Marshall P. Tall- 
ing, Ph. D. O02 - Revell Co. $1.25 


The esha does not seem to be giving arti- 
ficial aid to devotion, but there is real ear- 
nestness in the treatment. His collection of 
prayers at the end would have been more sat- 
isfactory did it not show a studied avoidance 
of Anglican and patristic sources. 

The Creation—Story of Genesis, I, by Dr. Hugo 

Radan. pp. 70. Open Court Pub. Go. Chicago. 
A comparison, wrought out in fullest details 
and with abundant footnotes, between the 
Babylonian and the Biblical stories of the 
creation. It can be understood only by schol- 
ars familiar with the Hebrew and cognate 
languages. 

What Shall I Tell the Children? by Rev. 

Geo. V. Reichel, Ph.D. pp. 304. Thos. Whit- 

taker. $1.00. 
A collection of thirty-seven short addresses to 
children in the form of stories with objects 
for illustration. For example, the subject of 
covetousness is illustrated by a silver dollar, 
and a startling story of a young man mur- 
dered for the sake of avarice. As an aid in 
preparing talks to children, furnishing sug- 
gestive models to pastors and teachers, this 
book has much value. It is interesting and 
unhackneyed, and evidently the work of an 
experienced and successful — 

ag eto oan felt Puee Pub. Co. st io ag 
Under this title, whose origin is quite as evi- 
dent as its aptness, the author, a well-known 
worker in rescue missions, tells the story of 
his life. From the standpoint of literary art, 
the book is not a remarkably good piece of 
work ; yet one gets from it a fairly clear con- 
ception of Colonel Hadley’s personality—vig- 
orous, con and perhaps a bit opinion- 
ated. It is interesting reading and profitable, 
too, for one gets from it an invigoration of his 
faith in the power of the gospel. 


EDUCATION 


Talks to Students on the Art of Senby. Ryd 
Frank Cramer. pp. 309. The Hoffman- 


wards 
The motive of this book is to direct the atten- 
tion of students to the cultivation of their own 
mental powers and to show them how to do it. 
Its method is distinctly modern, and in con- 
trast at many points with the famous Todd’s 
Students’ Manual which has helped so many 
youths in their college years. It seeks to 
show students the processes of their own 
minds and the principles of education that 
underlie sound scholarship. It abounds in 
pertinent illustrations on training the memory 
and the will, on self-mastery and kindred sub- 
jects. It will stimulate to health as well as 
mental clearness and strength. It will be 


prized by every boy and girl in school and 
college into whose hands it is put. 
Elements of a al — ition 


Senta, & L. Sarah L. 
pp. 4 Ginn & Co., “wy ne 


The third of the Mother Tongue books con- 
tains work in English composition for high 
school pupils. Its exposition of the subject is 
always clear and sensible. The wealthof its 
suggestion to teachers must make it invalu- 
able to that somewhat large class whose work 
falls short of complete success because of a 
lack of inventiveness in plans for making 
pupils think. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, se- 


lected and edited by Joseph B. Seabury. pp. 
170. Silver, Burdett & Co. P35 cents. 


Practical wisdom from prudential motives is 
so well expressed in Lord Chesterfield’s let- 
ters to his son that they will continue to be 
welcomed by one generation of youth after 
another, and their counsels will add to the in- 
fluence and happiness of those who use them. 
This volume is oneof the Silver Series of 
classics, contains a biographical sketch of 
Lord Chesterfield and a judicious selection 
of letters. 
Judith, Phoenix and other Anglo-Saxon 


Poems, translated by J. Lesslie Hall, Ph. D. 
pp. 119: Silver, Burdett & Co. 75 cents. 


Five poems translated from the Anglo-Saxon 
in imitation of their rude but fascinating 
rhythm. The longest poems are The Phenix 
and Andreas, the others being the two torsos, 
Judith and The Battle of Maldon, with The 
Battle of Brennanbush. The least known— 
and the greatest—of these is The Phenix, but 
all have an interest which keeps one reading 
on and on after he has once caught the swing, 
for the sake of the form even more than for 
the thought. 

Studies in United States Himory. Nef Sara M. 

Riggs. pp.173. Ginn &Co. 65 
A series of outlines for seistovtaal oreo with 
lists of references, intended for high schools 
and other institutions of the upper grade. 
They seem hard for general use in the school- 
room, but will furnish to teachers suggestions 
as to methods and means for their own and 
their pupils’ study. 

Spanish and English Conversations. First 


and Second Books, by Aida yo W creas 
pp. 111,107. Ginn & Co. Each 


These volumes aim to teach padarerio4 as a 
spoken language, and to think in Spanish. 
The foreign text only is given in the first part, 
the translation in the last part of the book. 
The text consists of simple conversations and 
brief classic stories. 


FICTION 


The Warden of Bae 9 pee wird 
Grier. pp. 327. 


This story, eo ha py pre on this 
side the Atlantic in The Living Age, is a 
vivacious account of native uprisings and 
political disturbances in India, whither an at- 
tractive young English girl has betaken her- 
self to visit her brother and his wife. Many 
are the thrilling skirmishes with the hostile 
natives and many the heartaches chronicled 
as the result of the heroine’s smiles. An en- 
tertaining novel with now and then a sug- 
gestion of Kipling’s India. 

The House Opposite, by Elizabeth Kent. pp. 

276. G. P. Pu ’s Sons. $1.00 net. 
The story of a murder in which everybody 
has so many secrets that it is impossible to 
guess who is the guilty person. The plot is 
rather improbable and one of the characters 
falls in love with the murderess without a 
qualm and shields her so that she is never 
found out, nor is the identity of the murdered 
man established. 

The Needle’s Eye, by Florence Morse | aa 

ley. pp. 385. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.5 
An unusual novel, with abrupt na = 
from American country life, pictured in light 
and shadow, to a great city’s slums with its 
hungry thousands, and again to the society 
life of the smart set. The plot presents seri- 
ous faults in its lack of continuity and the 
reader fairly gasps for breath at the rapid 
transition from the farmer’s kitchen to the 
plush carpets and expensive draperies of the 
city mansion. The strength of the story lies 
in its vivid and accurate character drawing. 
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The drawling, toiling farmer is shown in all 
his homeliness and hard-heartedness, while 
we see pictured also a womankind discour- 
aged and uncomplaining ; a womankind beau- 
tiful, shallow and attractive; a mankind no- 
bly bred, struggling against the temptations 
of riches. 

os ee Gilhooley. pp. 457. F.A. Stokes 


A harlequinade in literature where an old 
darkey philosopher, encouraged by admira- 
tion for his quaint sayings, becomes intoler- 
ably garrulous. The publisher has dressed 
the book in the darkey’s old clothes. Its in- 
troduction into a library would make such an 
impression as this darkey uneie would if 
brought from his garden patch into a drawing- 
room. He might make a brief sensation, but 
would soon be sent back to his proper place. 
A Chinese Quaker by Neiie pores aaa. 
pp 377. F.H. ReveliCo. §1. 
A fascinating story, evidiasiy written out of 
the author’s heart, of a Chinese boy who was 
trained in a Christian home in San Francisco 
and went back toa position of honor and re- 
sponsibility in his native land, retaining his 
Christian faith. 


The Magic M: Li) wee L. Sabin, 
210. A Wetwlnce ‘gh , a 


Clever cnt amusing short y of the links. 
Lovers of golf will enjoy the book, but it is 
not too technical for lovers of human nature 
whose plan of life has not yet attained to 
“the game.” 

The Right Princess, by Clara Louise Burnham, 

pp. 361. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Christian Science story. The beautiful 
heroine treats a dog at his last gasp, dying of 
rat poison, by administering a great dose of 
truth, which acts as an emetic, and the dog is 
soon himself again. Then she cures a young 
English lord whose mental development had 
been arrested by an accident in his childhood, 
cures him again of his passion for her and 
marries his uncle. Much of what is labeled 
Science is simply Christian common sense, 
and as such is attractively presented. The 
rest is nonsense. The love story is inter- 
esting. But it is pitiful to find the author of 
Miss Archer Archer writing such stuff as this 
book contains. 


JUVENILE 


A Puritan Knight Errant, 4, pean Robinson. 
pp. 280. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 


It isan erring knight, as Bay : ‘knight er- 
rant in the old sense—the Puritan boy of old 
Boston whose adventures Miss Robinson re- 
lates. A boy of good impulses and reckless 
spirit, he found himself in many a scrape 
from the ordinary consequences of which in 
Puritan Boston he was saved by his influen- 
tial connections in England and the wise and 
inspiring affection of Sir Harry Vane. 
Mother Goose Paint. Book, by J. M. Barnett. 
pp. 105. Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, 0. $1.25. 
Some fifty Mother Goose rhymes are accom- 
panied by outline drawings, which are to be 
colored by means of the paints and brush at- 
tached to the book. The pictures leave much 
to be desired in both grace and humor and we 
do not thiok children will be benefited by 
studying them. 
The Champion, by Charles Egbert se aa 
pp. 257. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $1.20 
A small boy—the printer’s devil—is the coals. 
ting cause of a long series of disasters in 
which he becomes involved. The pages 
smack of the newspaper office and its slang. 
While the plot is somewhat complicated and 
the action slow, the graphic descriptions of 
the life of a street boy are entertaining. But 
why should the gifted author of The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains employ her 
meee powers upon so inconsequential a 
e 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Goean by the Spectator. pp. 262. Outlook Co. 
The Spectator in The Outlook, who is a plaral 
entity, is a keen observer—knows what things 
people are interested in and moralizes about 
them in pleasing ways. This collection of 
selected articles in paper, type and binding 
harmonizes with the excellent quality of the 
literary work it preserves in permanent form. 

Around t ° 

265 ne ine ey Teton Fleming. pp. 
A book whose author begins it by announcing 
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that he is going to be funny and makes des- 
perate efforts to live up to his announcement, 
without achieving any great success. The 
particular field of his endeavor to be funny 
is the Pan-American Exposition. 


Industrial Conciliation, Report of Proceedings 
of Conference under a ak of the National 
Civic Poteratinn, . 1901. pp. 278. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. §1. 


Public sentiment (* the United States being 
yet a long way removed from the sentiment of 
New Zealand, which favors compulsory arbi- 
tration of all disputes between employers and 
employees, it is left for opponents of strikes 
and lockouts and all forms of resort to force 
to concentrate on industrial conciliation as a 
modus vivendi pending securing compulsory 
arbitration. How far this conciliatory mode 
has been found practicable in various lands, 
what has been done with it in many of the 
trades of this country, and how many of the 
captains of industry and trades-unionist lead- 
ers of this country Jook upon the scheme—is 
all set forth in this volume, issued and edited 
by Mr. Easely, secretary of the National Civic 
Federation. 


Bookmen and Bookshops. II. 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Mr. Richard Burton, the poet, has come to 
Boston to live—that is, unless the claims of 
the University of Minnesota on his services 
should prevail to take him back to work in 
which he has been so successful. He has the 
desk at the D. Lothrop Co. of that genial 
man, Elbridge S. Brooks, whose untimely 
death last year was so greatly regretted. Mr. 
Burton will be found a welcome lecturer by 
the multitudinous women’s clubs that flourish 
in New England. He has no complaint to 
make that “‘ poetry does not pay.” His vol- 
umes have a steady sale and well they deserve 
their vogue. He is tall, smooth-shaven, and 
the suggestion of asceticism which the lines 
of his face suggest is entirely belied by his 
eyes and then forgotten in the course of his 
speech, which is always full of meat. He will 
be warmly welcomed in the literary and ar- 
tistic circles of Boston. 


oe = 9 


Two new magazines emanating from New 
York this autumn make glad the hearts of 
authors. 

American Tit-Bits is a weekly of about 
sixteen pages, with a sort of phantasmagoria 
of contents. Most of the pages are divided 
into an upper and a lower half—the upper 
having two columns, the lower three; making 
an erratic arrangement like the rhythm of a 
Slavonic tone-poem. It is edited by Walter 
Pulitzer. 

The second new magazine is to be entitled 
The Reader and the first number will appear 
in October. Its managing editor is Mr. Mitch- 
ell Kennerley, who came to this country at 
the early age of eighteen, to take charge of 
the American interests of Mr. John Lane. He 
was afterwards associated with The Smart 
Set. Mr. Kennerley has a keen mind for epi- 
grams; they drop from his lips as honey ex- 
udes from a bee tree. The editor of The 
Reader is Mr. Herbert Copeland, who a 
few years ago was associated with Mr. Fred 
Day in publishing on Cornhill, Boston, «s- 
thetic books, the firm dissolving when Mr. 
Day determined to devote himself to develop- 
ing the art of photography. Thenew monthly 
is to confine its energies to the literary field, 
and since The Critic, The Bookseller and The 
Bookman have come into the category of pop- 
ular magazines it will have little rivalry. It 
is said to have strong financial backing, and 
with a corps of enthusiastic young writers in 
sympathy with its purposes it should make its 


mark. 
* 


* * 


I spent a day with Thomas B. Mosher of 
Portland, a short time ago. It is rather odd, 
but quite true, that the publisher of The Bibe- 
lot, and of a long and lengthening list of beau- 
tiful books, is better known, even in Portland, 
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Ore., than in his native city. I have known 
book lovers to go hundreds of miles out of 
their beaten course to make a pilgrimage te 
shake hands with this’ quiet but energetic 
editor. Mr. Mosher’s father was a sea cap- 
tain, so that his embarkation on the sea of lit- 
erature was not such a wide departure from 
the ancestral occupation. He takes a sort 
of pride in calling himself a “pirate,” but it 
is like Bunyan’s boast of wickedness, not 
founded on fact. Even when he republishes 
an English book which is no more protected 
by copyright than Shakespeare or Milton, he 
invariably offers the author a generous com- 
pensation. Most of the English authors are 
eager to have their little treasures brought 
out in such dainty and artistic forms. Mr. 
Mosher’s autumn catalogue is itself a pretty 
book and fills the heart with longing. He has 
at the present time the richest collection of 
Omars in the country, rivaling Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s in London. 
* 


Dr. Davis F. Lincoln, whose admirable little 
treatise, Sanity of Mind, has just gone into 
a second edition, is now preparing a work on 
Heredity. These books are a philanthropic 
contribution to humanity and are due to the 
generosity of Mr. James Barnard of Milton, 
brother of the founder of the Barnard Me- 
morial Chapel, Boston. Mr. Barnard takes 
great interest in the question of insanity and 
he subsidizes Dr. Lincoln to write on these 
subjects and pays for the publication of the 
volumes. Dr. Lincoln is a scientific man and 
he treats his subject in a convincing way 
and in a delightful style. So few scientific 
men know how to write gracefully! 

Mrs. Barnard is a cousin to the late Robert 
C. Billings, who left nearly two millions to 
charities. The United States Supreme Court is 
now trying to decide whether the allotment of 
$100,000 from Mr. Billings’s residuary estate 
to the city of Boston to purchase books for 
the Public Library comes under the term 
“charity.” The somewhat idealized portrait 
medallion of Mr. Billings from the studio of 
St. Gaudens is now at the library waiting to 
be placed in position as soon as this moment- 
ous question is decided, and the book-plate to 
bear the inscription, “Greet the unseen with 
a cheer,” is being considered for use in the 
books which the interest of this fund shall 
forever secure—if only the court decide as it 
should decide. Mr. Billings was known to 
comparatively few people; he seemed to be 
wrapped up in the petty details of his busi- 
ness. At heart he was interested in every 
movement for the improvement of mankind. 
Not long before he died, he lay in his bed 
with the sun shining into his eyes. I asked 
him if I should not pull down the shades, He 
exclaimed, with a touch of his characteristic 
impatience, “O, no, I live in the light!” 
What: better inscription could one have put 
on one’s gravestone? 





* * 


I went on a literary mission recently to 
Gray Gables, where Hon. Grover Cleveland 
spends his summers. The former President 
of the United States was happily engaged in 
baiting hooks with clams, which his three 
charming children, dressed in the utmost 
simplicity, were using to entice scup and blow- 
fish from the rising tide. It was a memorable 
sight to see the man who once startled the 
world with defiance of English power playing 
with his children. 

I found that Mr. Cleveland was a keen ob- 
server of the American output of verse. He 
spoke particularly of Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, who, he said, was “throughly good, a 
perfectly noble man.” I repeated the poem 
of William Watson’s beginning, ‘‘ Strange this 
world about me lies,” and he was much im- 
pressed with the lines: 


And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 


He is familiar with the poetry of Watson 
and. likes it. 
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In and Around New York 


Progress on the New Tabernacle 

A meeting of Broadway Tabernacle congre- 
gation was held last week, and plans for the 
new church, already accepted by the building 
committee, were approved by the membership. 
It was stated at the meeting that contracts 
will be let at once and construction begun at 
the earliest possible moment. It is hoped 
that the auditorium will be ready for use 
within a year, but it is not the present in- 
tention to complete all parts of the new build- 
ing. Pilgrim Hall and many rooms in the 
tower will be left unfinished, though the en- 
tire external structure will be built at once. 
It is stated that of the funds received from the 
sale of the old property there remains in the 
hands of the trustees $760,000. It was the in- 
tention to retain $400,000 of this as an endow- 
ment fund, but the rise in the price of build- 
ing materials makes the immediate expen- 
diture for the new edifice larger than was con- 
templated, and it was decided to release $50,- 
000 more, or such part of this as may be 
needed, when contracts are placed. 


Student Services 

Dr. Jefferson’s third annual series of meet- 
ings for students was begun last Sunday even- 
ing in Merdelssohn Hall, when he spoke on 
Students in the Metropolis. The large con- 
gregation included many young men and 
women. On the third Sunday evening of the 
month Dr. Jefferson is to speak on Work and 
Play. Representatives of leading colleges will 
make addresses on the evenings of the second 
and fourth Sundays of the month, the general 
subjects being: Christian Progress in College 
Centers and The Forward Movement in the 
Student World. These meetings have come 
to be a feature of the fa'l religious work in 
New York and many students of Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges and New York Univer- 
sity attend them regularly. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Pessimistic Outlook 


The return of Dr. Parkhurst from his long 


vacation in Europe has been signalized by an 
expression of his views on municipal matters. 
As usual, he finds nothing to commend and 
much to condemn, and prophesies that Tam- 
mapy Hall will again come into power if 
Mayor Low’s administration cannot show, 
more than it has yet done, that it benefits the 
community. Dr. Parkhurst can see no moral 
advancement in the city since the close of the 
Tammany administration, though he posi- 
tively asserts that Mayor Low has power to 
suppress vice in the city if he would but 
exert it. 


A New Y. M. C. A. Building 
The Long Island Railroad Branch of the Y. 
M. C. A. is to have a fine building in Brook- 
lyn as soon as the new terminal is completed. 
This statement was made by Pres. W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., at the anniversary of the branch 
last week. He said that the new building to 
be erected by the railroad will be one of the 
finest ever devoted to Y. M.C. A. work. The 
present quarters of the branch on Borden 
Avenue have been remodeled and, though in- 
adequate in size, offer quite comfortable ac- 
commodations for members. Mr. Neason 
Jones, the secretary, received at.the anni- 
versary exercises many compliments for his 
devotion and excellent management. 


Electric L Trains 

The days of the noisy and dirty locomotive 
in New York streets are numbered, for electric 
trains are now running on the Sixth Avenue 
elevated railroad below Fifty-eighth Street, 
as they have been on the East Side lines for 
several months. The Ninth Avenue line and 
the upper Sixth Avenue will be changed to 
electric power within a week or two, and local 
transportation will be much simpler and more 
comfortable than now. The electric trains 
rurmat about the speed of those on the Boston 
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elevated railroad, much faster:than was pos- 
sible in New York with steam locomotives. 
©. N. A. 








Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
The | 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


LORD—In Lynn, Mass., Aug ~t of aceon, Samuel 
A. Lord of Leavenworth, d 69 For 33 
years he was an active ames, of the Congregational 
church in Leavenworth, where services in his memory 
were recently held. Failing health last May compelled | 
his retirement from business and his removal to his 
early home in the st. 





MRS. JANE COOPER MEINS 


The widow of Walter R. Meins, formerly of South | 
Boston, died suddenly at her home in rookline, 
Sept. 22. Funeral anvuee aoe held Sept. 25, at | 
her late residence, 5 wood Avenue. Kev. 
Reuen Thomas, D. D., Bhi oer, officiated. 

The Sohowes is from 
card, Sept 28 

“The sudden departure of this most estimable 
member of our church reminds us afresh that we 
know not what a day may bring forth. Mrs. Meins | 
was with us on Sunday last. On Monday she had 
gone hence. Our sympathies are wails with the 
amily from whom a most lovely and devout Chris- 
tian mother has been taken. Rich in everythin 
which makes the essential and distinctive life o 
woman, Mrs. Mrins illustrated all the best elements 
in Christian character. She represented a of | 


ype 0 
woman described in the latter part of the last chap- | 
ter of the book of Proverbs, compared with —e | 


some more modern types seem selfish, pale and 

oor. 
ood beauty were blended. Her pastor delights to 
testify that from no woman in the = regation | 
have more encouraging words come im than | 
from Mrs. Meins.’ 


MRS. FLORENCE A. LYNDON 


The departure of this beautiful soul from her home | - 
in Brookline demands more than the ordinary newspaper | 

In health she was one of those qutet, nage me } 
n sick- | 


record. 
Christian workers who do much and say little 
ness her faith in God and his purposes for her triumphed 


over all the tendencies to depression, questioning of | 
so often indicate | 


Providence and murmuring which 
that when the body is sick the mind is sick also. Her 
very dreams were fall of Christ and his salvation. She 
was one of those genuine women who compel admiration 
even from people pang ved faculty for fe ps aes ag others 
is undev eloped. Her loss to home ane church is greater 
than can ever he known except. to those who recogaized 
the almost unique influence she exerted over all who 
came within the sphere of her inspiring —. 


— aa 





arvard Church service | 


Her soul was a sanctuary in which strength | 
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‘Get the Most 
| Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
|is weak. A weak stomach does not 
| digest all that is ordinarily taken into 
| it. It gets tired easily, and what it fails 
| to digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of nerv- 
ous headache, and disagreeable belching. 


“*T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at differ- 
ent times for stomach troubles, and a run down 
| condition of the system, and have been greatly 
benefited by its use. I would not be witbout 
‘it in my family. I am troubled with weak 
| stomach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W. 
| Chester, Pa. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


| Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


Personal attention given to ected wit aged h tabi: 
and other special rooms connecte: 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 

















by the arrangement of the 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibl. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


‘‘Helps” in alphabetical order in 


“The most sensible, serviceable, cone 
‘eachers’ Bible we have ever ‘seen.’ 








Biblesfrom 55 cents upwards, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Popular Series. These ‘‘ Helps’ are illustrated from recent 
photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 
bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

The _ fetermational Evangel says: 
cise, ¢ » yet P T 

Prices 
Bille: every description in all styles of binding and various sizes of 
Bibles from 35 cents upwards. 
yo Bible from $1.00 upwards. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., 


from $1.20 upwards. 


American Standard Edition of t. 
Nelson's Sunday-school Scholar's 


New York. 











STUDENT’S BED. 








3.15 
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A student’s room is always small. 
don’ 
you will choose an open-work Metallic Bedstead 
in preference to a solid wooden one. 
quite a difference in the effect. 

Yet this matter of not “crowding” the 


If you 
t want it to look smaller than it really is, 


It makes 


small space is not the only reason for choosing 
a Metallic Bedstead. The open metal frame is 


lighter weight yet stronger material. 


It is coo), 


clean, airy, semi-indestructible, and far more 
artistic and beautiful. 

» We supply for students a specially good 
Bedstead in White Enameled Tubular Iron 
with complete trimmings of burnished Brass 


at a cost of only $3.75. 


This is about one-third the cost of a wooden bedstead. 


Headquarters for students’ furniture. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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North Dakota Association 


Its twenty-first meeting was held at Valley 
City, Sept. 23-25. Rev. C. H. Dickinson’s ser- 
mon showed the gain that comes from losing 
one’s life tor Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. 
Due honor was given a veteran home mission- 
ary in the selection of Rev. J. R. Beebe as 
moderator. 

In a new state home missions occupies a 
large place. It is estimated that over fifty 
thousand people have come into North Dak ota 
this year. They coms largely from the older 
commonwealths, buying our cheap lands. 
The majority believe in churches, schools 
and colleges. On the train going to Valley 
City, one car had but two citizens of North 
Dakota. Most of the others were home- 
seekers. 

The reports of Superintendents Poweil and 
Stickney showed fifteen new churches, most 
of them organized out of Sunday schools, a 
large advance in erecting and repairing 
churches and parsonages and in paying debts. 
Crops are abundant, immigration is large and, 
whatever may be true of other states, here in 
this region Congregationalism has its pristine 
vigor. The organization of a State Home 
Missionary Society, with Rev. C. H. Dickin- 
son as president and chairman of the board 
of directors, is a distinct advance and indi- 
cates what must come in every state—the 
throwing of responsibility upon the local con- 
stituency. 

Fargo College had an enthusiastic hour, 
with reports of increasing attendance, it be- 
ing necessary to hire a cottage to accommo- 
date the overflow of girls; large progress on 
the endowment, with confident expectation of 
success by Christmas. At the close of the ad- 
dress, a home missionary suggested raising 
$1,000. Ina few moments $1,550 were pledged, 
reminding the veterans of that meeting in the 
early eighties when out of their scanty sala- 
ries ministers and some laymen pledged $1,400 
to found Fargo College. This is the begin- 
ning of a vigorous canvass in the state. The 
trustees were never more in earnest and Field 
Secretary Shaw is at work. 

Sunday schools were ably discussed by Dr. 
George M. Boynton of the Sunday School Soci- 
ety and Prof. A. P. Hollis of the Valley City 
schools. The Sunday school is primarily 
a school and must adopt modern scientific 
methods of teaching. Illustration of this 
method in Sunday schools of the city was 
given. 

Dr. Theodore Clifton for the Education So- 
ciety—to which North Dakota is warmly at- 
tached for its recent pledge of $12,000 for 
Fargo College endowment—and Rev. George 
A. Hood for the Church Building Society, 
brought greetings from abroad. Two gradu- 
ates of Fargo’s last class, one supplying two 
churches, the other ‘teaching temporarily in 
the college, spoke on Christian . Endeavor 
work. The women’s meetings were full of 
inspiration. 

Topics treated covered a wide range. The 
Next Great Awakening, dealing with prob- 
lems of capital and labor, Responsibility of 
the Pablic Schools for Christian Character, 
Anarchy, Prayer Meetings in Mission Fields, 
The Battle upon the Frontier, Prohibition, 
were all vigorously discussed. 

The meeting was largely attended, full of 
enthusiasm and prophetic of good to this 
great commonwealth. J. H. M. 





Woman’s Board, Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 3 


A good number gathered at this first meet- 
ing after the summer interval. Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, presiding, referred to the many mis- 
sionary passages through the Bible. 
Mrs. Capron added helpful thoughts in this 
connection. 

A bird’s-eye view was given of the work at 
the home end of the line as it opens with the 
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autumn, the many bravch and county meet- | 
ings in addition to the local gatherings, with 
constant ca'ls for help in the way of informa. 
tion, and the inspiration gained by the pres- 
ence and words of the returned missionary. 
A summary was also given of the comings 
and goings of missionaries, including new 


appointments. Special reference was made to 
the recent sudden death of Frederick C. 
Gulick, and the loving sympathy of mother 
hearts and all present was expressed in ear- 
nest petitions in behalf of the afflicted family 
in Biarritz. 

The meeting is now held at eleven o’clock 
instead of ten, experience seeming to prove 
the former hour more convenient for the 
larger number. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 12-18. Who Is My Neighbor? 
Luke 10: 25-37; Rom. 12: 9-21; 13: 1-10; 
Matt. 25: 31-46; Ps. 62: 1-12. 

Individual faith for social service. Spheres of in- 
fluence how determined ? Need and opportunity. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 509 | 








A permanent or temporary home is needed 
for a bright, fine-looking, active lad of eleven, 
thrown upon the world by the death of his 
foster father, which necessitates the breaking 
up of the home. A Christian home and edu- 
cation may insure a useful future for this boy, 
who is said to have no bad habits and to be 
fond of study. For farther information ad- 
dress M. M., Room 602, Congregational House, 
Boston. 








mn \ 
To Sunday School Teachers 
Officers @ Superintendents 








Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most complete 
Sunday School Catalogue issued. 
It contains 64 pages @ describes 
our Sunday School Publications 
and Specialties, Christmas and 
Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc “The Best of 
everything for the Sunday School” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


































SPECIAL When you write for 

the Holiday Annual 
tell us whether you are a Superintendent 
or Teacher. We have something special 
to send each class, 

















“GOUT & RAEUMATISM 


Unte Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S Corrs 
Sure, Effective. 








An Oyster Cracker that 
is really good to eat— 
think of that! An Oyster 
Cracker with a taste to 
it so good it gives added 
zest to your enjoyment 
of oysters 














Are good with Oysters, 
Soup, Chowder, Salad, 
Terrapin, or just as good 
alone 


5 cents is all you need to get 
an In-er-seal package of 


Kennedys Oysterettes 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





















to hold it. 


hes egne er 





Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Send for our free booklet, “ 


PLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the tee 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. » 


th, Hole in handle and hook 





Tooth Truths.” 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


BRECKENRIDGE, D. M., Prairie du Chien, Wis., to 
Hammond, La. Accepts, and is on the field. 

CAMPBELL, W. T., recently from England, to Cale- 
donia, Ill. Accepts. 

Covuca, CuAs. H., Arkansas City, Kan., to First Ch., 
Zanesville, O. Accepts, beginning Oct. 12. 

CRANE, EDWARD P., Monticello, Minn., to remain 
@ second year. 

DAVIS, FRED’K L., New Bedford, Mass., accepts 
call to Morrisville, Vt., and is at work. 

DICKSON, JOHN H., Pana, IIl., accepts call to Park 
Rapids, Minn., and is on the field. 

Doty, MICAJAH, Glen View and Redstone, S. D., 
adds Carthage two his field, removing thither. 

DReEw, W. J., recently of the U. P. Ch., Elmira, IIL, 
to Dwight. Accepts, beginning Nov. 1. 

Durr, Jas. E., Oriska, N D., to Alpine and De- 
hesa, Cal., for a year. Accepts. 

EXCELL, WM., Cambridge, N. Y., to Howe, Vt. 

FARRILL, EpGAR T., Lebanon, N. H., to Kenosha, 
Wis. Accepts. 

FIFIELD, Jas. W., Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
to First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

FLINT, IRVING A., Falmouth, Me., to Warren. 
Accepts. 

GATES, C. FRANK, president of Euphrates College, 
Harpoot, Turkey, to become vice-president of 
Robert College, Constantinople. Accepts. 

GILRoy, W. E.. Toronto, Can., to Brantford. 

GRANTHAM, LEwIs J., Makanda, IIl., to Crescent 
City and De Long. Accepts the former, begin- 
ning work Oct. 12. 

GROVES, SAM’L B., Ashtabula, O., to Wayne Ch., 
Lindenville. Accepts, beginning at once. 

HARWOOD, CLEMENT M. G., Bluehill, Me., to be 
acting pastor at Brooksville. 

HAMBLETON, IRA G., Van Cléve, Io., to remain 
the fourth year. 

HEBERLEIN, FRANK W., Briggsville, Wis., to 
Hamilton, Mo. Accépts, to begin work Oct. 1. 

JORDAN, ISRAEL, Saco, Me., to Second Ch., Fal- 
mouth. Accepts, and is at work. 

Lipsy, EpGAR H., Downer’s Grove, Ill, to N. 
Englewood. Accepts. 

MACNEILL, SAm’L M., Mondovi, Wis., to the per- 
manent past orate. 

MILLARD, M. J., Carney, Okl., to De Witt, Neb. 
Accepts, pursuing studies at Presb. Sem., Omaha. 

REYNOLDS, CHAS., No. Englewood Ch., Chicago, 
Il, and Lippy, EpGar H., Downer’s Grove, III., 
with the consent of their respective churches 
have permanently exchanged pulpits. 

VAUGHN, HOWARD R., Wheaten Ch., Eau Claire, 
Wis., to Elk Mound and Albertville. Accepts. 

WILLOUGHBY, ALBERT S., Wall Lake, Io., to 
Granada, Minn. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Wo. E., (layman), Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Frostburg, Md. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CORBIN, OLIVER L., rec. p. Beuna Park, Cal., Sept. 
18. Sermon, Rev. John L. Maile; other parts, 
— Messrs. J. H. Cooper, D. D. Hill, 8. G. Ar- 
nett. 

PIERCE, Payson E., o. and i. Rensselaer, N. Y., 
Sept. 29. Sermon, Dr. E. N. Packard; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. John Lemley, Wm. E. Park, 
D.D., A. L. Love, W. A. Robinson, A. W. Hopper. 








FOOLED HIM. 


But in the Pleasant Ways of Peace. 


Good thing some men are married. Their 
wives keep a sensible watch over them, and 
have a way to help overcome their troubles. 

Mr. E. Lewis, of Shaniko. Ore., was located 
for several years at various points in South 
America, and fell into the native custom of 
Pag reg drinking coffee. He says: ‘I took 
to using it the same as those nervous, excit- 
able people in South and Central America. 


They make very black coffee and it becomes | 


more or less an intoxicating beverage. At 
the end of about four months, I began having 
severe sick headaches and nervousness, but 
supposed it was from the tropical sun. At 
last my wife became alarmed at my headaches 
rege gee — oh to induce me 
qu rinking coffee, laying my trouble to 

that, but I continued to use ite if 

She r of Po:tum Food Coffee, and or- 
dered some from the States, but kept it a se- 
cret from me. The very first time she made 
it, when I came in for my coffee and roll, I no- 
ticed that peculiar, pleasant flavor of Postum, 
and asked her what it was. She said it wasa 
new brand of coffee and asked me how I liked 
it. I tried two cups of it with rich ‘ Leche de- 
Cheua,’ which is used a every one as milk in 
Panama, and thought it excellent. After a 
couple of days, my headaches stopped, and in 
a short while my nervousness disappeared as 
if by magic. I have been using nothing but 
Postum for the past year, and have bee 
pletely cured, and my wife has also been 
cured of constipation by changing to Postum, 
and we shall never go back to coffee again.” 





WRIGHT, WM. E., (layman), o. Central Ch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 30 Sermon, Rey. Oliver 
Huckel; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Joel Swartz, 
N. N. Bormose, M. H. Williams, T. W. Jones, 
D.D., H. W. Myers. 

YUKL, ADOLPH, o. at Silver Lake, Minn., Sept. 24. 
Sermon, Dr. George R. Merrill; right hand, Rev. 
8. V. 8. Fisher ; other parts by visiting Bohemian 
brethren of other denominations. He goes as a 
missionary worker to Braddock, Pa. 


Resignations 


ALEXANDER, J. L., Middleville, Can. 

BOARDMAN, JOSEPH P., Barnet, Vt. 

CHANDLER, WATSON H., Hennepin, Ill., to enter 
evangelistic work. He moves to Wheaton. 

CLARK, CHAS. CLIFTON, First Ch., Elizabeth, N. J., 
to enter the Unitarian ministry. 

GANLEY, WM., Waitsfield, Vt. . 

HASKELL, WM. H., Second Ch.. Falmouth, Me., 
after a pastorate of thirty-four years. He will 
reside with his son in Amherst, Mass. 

LowRy, Oscar, Fairmount, Ind., to enter upon 
evangelistic work. 

PARTINGTON, INA, So. Brewer, Me., on account of 
ill health. 

Roycgr, Leroy, Greenwich, 0. Retires from the 
active pastorate, but is available for supply. 

SPANSWICK, THOS. W., Carthage and Howard, 8. 
D., resigns Carthage, giving an afternoon service 


to Vilas. 
Stated Supplies 


Bacon, THEODORE A., Detroit, Mich., until Jan. 1, 
at Flint, where he has been supplying for a month 
or so. 

BEARD, Mrs. J. R., at Keystone, S. D. 

GREELEY, FRANK N., Berkeley, Cal., at Santa 
Baroara. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B., So. Hadley, Mass., at First 
Ch., San Diego, Cal. 

PEARSON, JOHN L., Alpine, Cal., at Second Ch., 
San Diego, Cal. 

WILLIAMS, FANNIE B., Kingfisher, OKl., at Spring- 
dale and Alvaretta. 


Dismissions 
DASCOMB, ARTHUR S., Glencoe, Minn. 


New or Unusual Features 


GREENVILLE, N. H., has a chureh printing plant 
secured. paid for and operated by Sunday school 
boys under the pastor’s direction. Prints weekly 
calendar, etc. 

IpswicH, Mass., has introduced an annual cradle- 
roll service. 

LUDLOW AND TYSON, VT., use a responsive order 
of service prepared by the pastor, Rey. A. V. 
Bliss. It includes a general confession and 
thanksgiving, with shorter selections, in all of 
which the people share. 

Oak PARK, ILL. Second holds a “* Mystic Vesper 
Service,” so called because it is a distinct effort 
te realize and commune with the Unseen and 
Eternal. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., made The Fall Program 
of Work the topic of a recent prayer meeting. 
Attendants were asked to state their ideas as to 
what constitutes a working suburban church. 


Anniversaries 


WHITING, LYMAN, East Charlemont, Mass., thir- 
teenth of beginning service here and sixtieth of 
entering the ministry, Sept. 28. Celebrated by 
reopening repaired and renovated audience-room. 
The chapel has a new stove. 


Material Improvements 


MILTON, Mass. First. Church edifice renovated, 
exterior painted and shingled, interior frescoed, 
new carpet and electric lights. The cost, $1,061, 
more than met by subscriptions. Building recon- 
secrated Sept. 7, with special service of reminis- 
cence and thanksgiving. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., surprised the pastor on his 
return from vacation, with new carpet {or ros- 
trum and a pulpit lamp. 

Gift 

FRANKLIN, CT. Interior of edifice renovated, new 
carpet and furnace, choir alcove added—all the 
gift of Mrs. Lafayette 8. Foster of Norwich, in 
memory of her husband, a native and former resi- 
dent of the town. Edifice rededicated Sept. 24. 

GrorTon, CT. From Mr. Morton F. Plant, till lately 
owner of the Plant System, $6,000, sum needed 
to dedicate new edifice free of debt. 

MATTOON, ILL. A handsome communion set, hand 
carved table and five chairs, given in memory of 
May Rudy Matthews by her brothers and sisters. 

WEsT BLOOMFIELD, N.Y. Individual communion 
service, from Y. P. 8. C. E. 


Personals 


BuiIss, HOWARD §&., sailed from New York city, 
Oct. 4, to enter upon the presidency of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut. 

PaRK, WM. E., Gloversville, N. ¥., is describing 
recent impressions of Russia, in a series of even- 
ing discourses. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


PERTILIA, WIs., 21 members. 
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FEW PEOPLE REALIZE 


The Danger in That Common Disease, 
Catarrh. 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal people too often overlook and neg- 
lect it until some incurable ailment de- 
velops as a result of the neglect. 

The inflamed condition of the mem- 
brane of the nose and throat makes a 
fertile soil for the germs of pneumonia 
and consumption, in fact catarrhal pneu- 
monia and catarrbal consumption are the 
most common forms of these dreaded 
diseases, which annually cause more than 
one quarter of the deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as 
numerous as catarrh sufferers, but very 
few have any actual merit asacure, the 
only good derived being simply a tempo- 
rary relief. 

There is, however, a very effective rem- 
edy recently discovered, which is rapidly 
becoming famous for its — value in 
relieving and permanently curing all 
forms of catarrhal diseases, whether lo- 
cated in the head, throat, lungs or stom- 
ach. 
This new catarrh cure is principally 
composed of a gum derived from the 
Eucalyptus tree and this gum possesses 
extraordinary healing and antiseptic prop- 
erties. It is taken internally in the form 
of a lozenge or tablet, pleasant to the 
taste and so harmless that little children 
take them with safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used, but are not so convenient 
nor so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found 
in Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may 
be found in any drug store, and any ca- 
tarrh sufferer who has tried douches, in- 
halers and liquid medicines will be sur- 
prised at the rapid improvement after a 
few days’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, which are composed of the gum of 
the Eucalyptus tree, combined with other 
antiseptics which destroy the germs of 
catarrh in the blood and expel the ca- 
tarrhal poison from the system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of catarrh 
and its cure says: ‘After many experi- 
ments I have given up the idea of curing , 
catarrh by the use of inhalers, washes, 
salves or liquid medicines. I have al- 
ways had the best results from Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets ; the red gum and other 
valuable antiseptics contained in these 
tablets make them, in my opinion, far 
superior to any of the numerous catarrh 
remedies so extensively advertised: The 
fact that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
sold in drug stores, under protection of a 
trademark, should not prejudice consci- 
entious physicians against them, because 
their undoubted merit and harmless char- 
acter make them a remedy which every 
catarrh sufferer may use with perfect 
safety and the prospect of a permanent 
cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach and liver, people who have tried them 
say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 





One more of those 


SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS! 


SMITH and WACE’S 


Dictionary of Christian Biography 


' Literature and Doctrines 
4 large volumes, nearly 1.000 pages each. Practi- 
cally new and as good as new. Usual price $24.00 
net for the set. This set $12.00 net. 


THE PILGRIM: PRESS -- 
14 Beacon Street - ‘ BOSTON 


York physicians 
in 1844. 
50c. & $1; trial, 25c. 
At druggists, or by mail, 


THE TARRANT CO. 
Chemists, New York. 
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A Twofold Celebration at 
Sutton, Mass. 


For several reasons the services at Sutton, Oct. 1, 
were of unusual interest. The church edifice, which 
was dedicated seventy-two years ago, has been thor- 
oughly and tastefully renovated and modernized, 
and the parsonage also. A new pastor has been 
called, with a generous increase of salary over what 
the church has paid heretofore, and has begun his 
work. The services rededicating the meeting house 
and recognizing the pastor, Rev. W. P. Landers, 
were largely attended. The public schools were 
closed in order that teachers and pupils might be 
present, and many came from other churches of 
Worcester County. 

The rededication service included an invocation 
by Rev. 8. A. Harlow, a responsive reading pre- 
pared by the pastor, a prayer of rededication by 
Rey. G. A. Putnam, and an address by Rev. A W. 
Hitchcock. In the recognition service, after Scrip- 
ture reading by Rev. Andrew Campbell and prayer 
of fellowship by Rev, J. R. Thurston, addresses 
were made by Dr. A. E. Dunning on The Minister 
and the Denomination, Kev. G. P. Eastman on The 
Minister and the Conference, Rev. J. J. Walker on 
The Minister and the Community, and Dr. B. F. 
Hamilton on The Minister and the Church. 

Mr. Landers has been for the last four years 
superintendent of circulation of ‘The Congregation- 
alist and has also been active in Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor lines. Before that Fe was 
pastor at Middleton six years. His wide acquaint- 
ance with conditions and methods of Christian work 
enriches his equipment in his return to the pastor- 
ate. With the co-operation of the community, which 
is heartily assured, and the cordial fellowship of the 
churehes of the Worcestor South Conference, all of 
which now have pastors, the prospect is full of en- 
couragement. 





How Rally Day Was Observed 


The Osgood Bible Class of Bellows Falls, Vt., on 

Rally Sunday received a card bearing a picture of 
President Roosevelt and his commendation of Rally 
Day. The attendance, 68, was reported both to him 
and to the Sunday School Times. The leader, Mr. 
C. W. Osgood, accompanied and introduced the 
President on his recent visit to Bellows Falls. Por- 
ter Church, Brockton, Mass., also used the Presi- 
dent’s picture and letter on its invitation. The total 
attendance in this school was 658. As creditable 
a record of attendance as any reported to us is that 
of the thriving little Forestdale Missi n in Malden. 
Out of an enrollment of 117, 104 were present. 
Moreover since Jan. 1, the average Sunday attend- 
ance has been ninety-eight. 
; Granville Center, Mass., had special Rally serv- 
ices with souvenirs for every department of the 
chureh, even to the Home Department and the 
Cradle Roll. Washington Street Church, Toledo, 
O., included among its attractions an egg-hunt, 
1,000 colored eggs being hidden in the grass, At 
Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., the pastor, 
Rev. J. Webster Bailey, was assisted by the crayon- 
artist, Mr. B. J. Griswold, who made running 
sketches of the subjects presented in the sermon. 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Griswold have planned to de- 
vote a portion of their time this winter to the lec- 
ture field, ‘ 








Tea and Coffee Drinkers 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea or Coffee. Puts the 
stomach in an active and healthy condition. Try it. 











NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS EUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, heginning Sept, 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. Itis re- 
plete with original, clean and educational novelties. 
Here may be seen the finest collection of machinery 
and the products @ the great manufacturers of 
America ever before brought together. 

Special Additional Attractions consist of 
arious Forms of Entertninment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 

Music by a Renowned Band. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

Admission, - 25 Cents. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your local particul: regard 
way rales fromm your city to raped Mg it OS 
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COOHKING 


Ability is the poor 
man’s wealth. 


Many a man has a “snug roll” be- 


cause of his ability to economize. And many 


a good wife has helped him to 
enlarge that “roll” by having 
used the 


She had a chance to prac- © 
tise economy and yet live 
well. That’s a Magee 
specialty. It’s made pos- 
sible only by the 


Magee Method. 


The Magee lightens the labor and saves expense in thou- 
Best by all Tests. 
Illustrated Circular free. 


MAGEE Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-33 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


sands of homes. « « # * # 
At Leading Dealers. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals intending to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


TO CROSS THE CONTINENT 
WITHOUT CHANCE OF CARS. 


A Train of elegant Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars will leave Boston 10.45 a.m, 
Tuesdsy, NOVEMBER 18, 1902, anu 


Arrive at Los Angeles Saturday, Nov. 22, at 2.00 P. M. 


Passengers will be allowed to use regular 





tickets either one way or round trip at the 





regular rates. 
——_——— 


expense of 


Our regular excursion ticket’ cover ever 
reedom 


travel both ways, and give the holders entire 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Additional Californ'a Tours in December, Jan- 
uary, February, and March. 


TOURS TO MEXICO: Jan. 29 and Feb. 19. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(ce Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CoO. 
305 Washington St., opp Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LOW 
RATES 





‘UNION 
PACIFIC 


SOV 
nes 





Every day during thé months of Sep. 
tember and October, 1902, the UNION 
PACIFIc will sell one-way settlers tickets 
at the following rates: 

MISSOURI RIVER TO 
Ogden and Salt Lake........ $2000 


Butte and Helena.......... 20.00 
BRIS 6 5.66 4,05: bi 6s roicanste/ deca, a 
Portland and Ashland. ....... 25.00 
Tacoma and Seattle......... 25.00 
Ban Francwee. . sc. 68:0. 0-08 0 ee 26:00 
Los Angeles and San Diego. ... 25.00 


Correspondingly Low Rates from in- 
termediate points. 
For full information call on or address 


W. MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agent 
176 Washington St., Boston 


R. TEN BROECK, G. E. A. 


287 Broadway, New York 





To 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 


ber and October. Correspondingly 


low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low _rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 
October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 
tives 


The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


F R fF Ec This handsome county map, 


48x 34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers. ready to hang on the 


wall, It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in» America acquired 


since the Revolution. The original thirteen 
states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annex- 
ation, the ¢tadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico and the Nortnwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
pay for packing and transportation 

P. 8. EUSTIS, Passenger Trafiiec Manager, 
Oo. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rev. A. W. ArcutpaLp, D. D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 
A series of vivid historical pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 
history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable, 
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' For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 19-25. Self-mastery. 1 Cor. 
9: 25; Gal. 5: 16-26. (Temperance meeting). 

Some people complain because they live 
where they can find little Christian work to 
do.. But Christian work, like charity, begins 
at home. A man would better take himself 
in hand before he tries to do his neighbor 
good. After all, our real troubles and great- 
est grievances arise, not because of the per- 
versity of others or the injustices of society, 
but from our own half-tamed natures. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson coined a happy phrase 
about living on good terms with one’s self. 
You cannot do that until you have the body 
under and the spirit too. Why is a boy of 
sixteen likely to be awkward? Because he 
has not mastered his own physical apparatus. 
Why is a woman in society manifestly dis- 
contented, cravirg more generous recognition 
from others? Because at heart she is not 
sure of herself, of her right to respect and 
esteem. Why is a minister self-conscious, 
continually speculating as to the effect which 
he is producing on his congregation and the 
public? Because he has not come to a 
thorough understanding of himself and ac- 
cepted cheerfully his own limitations. 


If you think it is an easy matter to master 
yourself try te overcome? some minor defect, 
your tendency to stoop when you ought to 
stand or sit erect, your mood of despondency 
every time there is a series of dull days, your 
habit of stretching the truth in order to tell a 
good story, your disposition to spend golden 
hours talking on trifling themes, your tend- 
ency to detract from the good name of your 
brother by calling attention to his real or 
fancied weaknesses. Not until a man begins 
to fight with some single foe of this kind does 
he realize the tremendous grip of habit. 
Therefore, one cannot begin too young to 
harness the physical, intellectual and spirit- 
ual forces which constitute self. 


But we must not paint the picture in too 
somber colors. It is possible to corral one’s 
wandering thoughts and desires, to bring 
unity out of cenfusion, to put a leash on the 
tongue and a bridle on the temper. I heard 
a Boston minister the other Sunday night tell 
a large congregation of young people to whom 
he is giving aseries of sermons on temptation, 
that he blessed God that it was possible for 
him to say that certain strong temptations of 
his early youth had no power over him now. 
lt ought to be so with regard to this temper- 
ance question. A boy ought not to get very 
far along in his teens before he settles thor- 





TRUE FOOD 
Always Cures Dyspepsia. 


Wrong food brings penalties. 
A lady in Lone Tree, OkI., found this out. 
After suffering for years with dyspepsia, she 


says: 

“Many times I could not eat anyt ; 
sometimes I drank a little hot milk, at other 
times the lightest food dis me so that 
death would have been gladly welcomed as « 
relief. I was weak and listless and unable to 
work for want of strength. 

Two years agoa dear friend earnestly rec- 
ommended me to try ag Se tan as she had 
found it a most valuable food. I commenced 
to use it immediately and the benefit I re- 
ceived in an incredibly short time was almost 


marvelous. 

Words cannot express the i°3 and thankful- 
ness I felt when I found I was relieved of 
that dreadful distress from indigestion that [ 
had been experiencing after each meal. 

After continued use, health and strength 
returned ; I began to enjoy life and go among 
my friends again so mach improved that re- 
marks. were made about my good health. 
I sleep weil now, sit all day with perfect ease 
and comfort and sew and work as I like. I 
wish I could induce every sufferer from dys- 

psia to use Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by 

‘ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





oughly and finally his own personal attitude 
toward the use of liquor. Later years will 
bring enough temptations and problems of 
their own. Why not get this ona out of the 
way? No one infiuence is so likely to unmas- 
ter a man and to dethrone his reason and 
judgment as strong drink. One who had reso- 
lutely and for all time set his face against it 
has taken a long step for ward in. self-mastery. 


And when we have done our little best 
toward the conquest of our weaknesses, we 
shall find that the poise, the steadiness and 
serenity which make -up seif-mastery are 
secured most easily when we submit our na- 
tures to one worthy to be their master. We 
are made to obey and serve a higher personal 
power. That will complete in us the work of 
subjugatiog the beast, of giving unity and 
direction to our lives. Those who have fairly 
tried Jesus of Nazareth as their master bear 
witness that his service, in the fine words of 


the Prayer-Book, is “perfect freedom,” and. 


clears the way for perfect self-mastery. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


General Booth must have been amply satis- 
fied with the character of his reception last 
Saturday in New York, two thousand of his 
soldiers in the Salvation Army and of his 
friends going down the bay in a flotilla of 
thirteen tugs and steamers to greet him. It 
was an impressive testimony to the strength 
of the army, and prophetic of the eagerness 
with which he will be received wherever he 
goes in this country on this his fourth visit. 
He was warmly welcomed by his daughter, 
Emma Booth Tucker and her husband, who 
seemed to be entirely uninflaenced by the 
defection of the other children of the general. 
He cherishes large hopes of the result of his 
present visit. During the next month he will 
be holding revival meetings in Canada, and 
on his Western tour he will take special pains 
to inspect the industrial colonies of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

This is the off year for the great Interna- 
tional C. E. Convention. In its place are the 
assemblies of the various states. Those held 
thus far have been marked by large attend- 
ance, strong programs and deep spiritual in- 
terest. In this section the states of New Eng- 
land will join in one important meeting in 
Tremont Tempie, Boston, Oct. 14-17. A Con- 
gress of Workers, a School of Methods for 
Junior Leaders, and Round Tables are an- 
nounced for the furtherance of the effective- 
ness of the society. Among the names upon 
the program are Drs. J. B. Shaw, R. H. Con- 
well, P. S. Henson, F. E. Ciark, S. P. Cadman, 
Bishop Thoburn, Governor Jordan of New 
Hampshire, John W. Baer, Robert E. Speer 


{and William Shaw. Oct. 15 will be States 
| Day. Each state will gather its clans in the 
| large churches of the city, and attractive pro- 


grams have been prepared. The Friday fol- 
lowing the convention will be spent in pil- 
grimages to Concord, Lexington and Plym- 
outb. 

One of Dr. Philip Schaff’s protégés, Rav. 


hing; Dr. George C. Seibert, professor of Hebrew in 


the German Theological (Presbyterian) Semi- 
nary at Bloomfield, N. J., has passed on to his 
reward, dying while at sea journeying home 
from Europe. As a teacher of young German- 
Americans, as @ writer of excellent works on 
theology, and as an acceptable, scholarly and 
consecrated preacher of the gospel, he had 
done a splendid work since he came to this 
country at the suggestion of Dr. Schaff, then 
a professor in the Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary at Mercersburg, Pa. 

The English religious journals have elab- 
orate appreciations of the late Dr. Joseph An- 
gus, formerly principal of Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, one of the Baptist-divinity schools. He 
was also a scholar of some repute, a reviser 
of the New Testament and once editor of the 
Freeman, now the Baptist Times. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few. People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges ; Hes are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics, 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent provers 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 


Book of about 50 designs and 
floor plans sent free to pastors or 
secretaries of build- 
ing committees con- 
templating building. 
OMEYER & THORI 


Pit Church Architects 
St. Paul - - Minn. 


QUIN 4A- 


LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 





E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 





Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make 4 
volume worth reading by every student.of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. j 
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The Case of Rev. Franklin M. 
Sprague 


The General Association of Florida met at New 
Smyrna, Sept. 3 and 4. The case of Rev. F. M. 
Sprague, pastor of the First Church at Tampa, was 
discussed, and it was voted, only two dissenting, to 
accept the report and adopt the recommendations 
of the Committee of Seven which was appointed 
last March to try the case. 

The committee unanimously reported that they 
found Mr. Sprague guilty of most of the charges 
against him and recommended : 

“ First, That fellowship be withdrawn from Rev. 
Franklin M. Sprague, and that he be no longer rec- 
ognized as a Congregational minister. 

“ Seéond, That a copy of the foregoing findings 
and of these recommendations be transmitted to the 
Hampden Association (of Massachusetts), of which 
Mr. Sprague is a member.” 

Since the 1st of January this case has been prom- 
inently before the minds of Florida Congregational- 
ists. On that day a number of men and women who 
had been disciplined by the Tampa church issued a 
call for an ex parte council. Since then two coun- 
ceils, the Committee of Seven in a three days’ 
trial, and three meetings of the State Association 
have given their attention to the case. About 250 
pages cf printed matter have been issued to give 
the “ facts in the case,” pro and con. 

In April Mr. Sprague secured an injunction 
against the committee and the association, which 
sealed their lips for about three months. The in- 
junction being withdrawn, this last meeting was 
called. 

The report of the committee was very full, requir- 
ing over three hours for its reading. It will be 
issued soon, in connection with the publication of 
the state minutes. 

Mr. Sprague demanded of the association a 
mutual couneit to review the case, and a committee 
was appointed to arrange for such acouncil. B. 











The Tampa church, Aug. 20, unanimously passed 
resolutions declaring that with intimate knowledge 
of all the facts in the case it had full confidence in 
its pastor, Rev. F. M. 4prague, tha’ the church and 
not the pastor is responsible for the acts for which he 
was on trial, and that “ we will give our pastor our 
hearty love and support, and will vigorously oppose 
by all means in our power any interference by the 
State Association, or Rev. 8S. F. Gale, in what is 
strictly our own affair.” 

Mr. Sprague was not a member of the Florida As- 
sociation, and therefore its action does not remove 
his name from the roll of Congregational ministers. 





Biographical 
REV. ROBERT NOURSE 


Mr. Nourse was born and educated in England 
and ordained there in 1867, He was for some time 
a pastor of a Congregational church at Sheerness. 
Coming to this country he bad pastorates in In- 
diana and Wisconsin. He was for several years in 
charge of the Congregational church at La Crosse, 
leaving it in 1884 to enter the lecture field, in 
which he achieved remarkable success. His name 
appeared on many Chautauquan programs, and he 
gave some of his lectures, among them John and 
Jonathan, Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde and Why I Am 
Not an Infidel, a great many times. About a dozen 
years ago he purchased an estate at Falls Church, 
Va., which he hasisince made his home. He 
preached frequently, often giving his services where 
he felt he was needed. As an orator he had un- 
usual dramatic power. He was generous, ‘warm- 
hearted, a loyal friend, He leaves three daughters 
and one son. He was buried at Falls Church, 
Sept, 29, 





REV. MOSES MELLEN MARTIN, D. D. 


Dr. Martin was born in Peacham, Vt., in April, 
1834, and died in Ovid, Mich. , Sept. 25, in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was graduated from Middlebury 
College and from Princeton Seminary, receiving the 
Doctorate of Divinity from Olivet College. The Con- 
gregational church in Ovid, which he had se:ved 
for five and a half’ years, found in him a man of 
noble deeds, of great heart and broad charity. Not 
our church alone loved Dr. Martin, but his saintly 
life made him loved by all who knew him. 








BOSTON EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, Oct. 13. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Meetings: and Events to Come | 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLass, under the | 


Evangelistic Association of New Enyland, Fark Street | 
ae . Oct. 11, 3.15 Pp. M., Rev. J. M, Gray. D.D., 
eader. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14-17. 


ALL NEW ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 


14-17 
AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 


MAINE 8. 8S. CONVENTION, Farmington, Oct. 22-24. 
warer's BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE Webster, Mass., 
Oct. 30. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Annual, Washington, | 


Nov. 6, 6. 
STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 

South Carolina, Charleston, Oct, 9-12 
Southera California, Ventura, Oct. 1 
Utah, gden, Oct. 15-17 
Oregon, Salem Oct. 2 

ste ae my Weeping Water, Oct. 20-23 
Colorad Pueblo. Oct. 21 
Washington, Spokane, Oct, 28-30 
Alabama, Gate City, Oct. 29-30 
Georgia, Savannah, Nov, 13-16 
Connecticut, New Britain Nov. 138-19 


Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 


Make sure that, however good you may be, 


you have faults; that, however dull you may | 


be, you can find out what they are; and that, 
however slight they may be, you would better 
make some patient-effort to get quit of them. 
— Ruskin. 










SVFFERERS FROM 
| DYSPEPSIA S2_2== | 
STOMACH TROUBLES | 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
lit subdues the inflammation of the 
| mucous membrane of the stomach, 
| thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do 
| good and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading | 
| physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, a | 











liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 
| make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives | 


wonderful results. Address 


Oy chetcttas 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York 





















Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 








BAY STATE FRANKLIN 
A light Russia | 


Iron Stove for | 
coal or wood. 


for this season | 


of the year. 


Send for circular. 


BA RSTOW STOVE CO 


55 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK | 
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Just the thing | 


BELLS 


Btee? Aliny «hurch and School 
Beet Ay nor Oo TELL CO. Hilleborey@e 





Estab. 
wens urem, Peat CELL ana. chime, ~ ob a 
wie Sree w. VANDUZEN ge 
Buekeye sabia Oincinnatt, 


MENEELY & CO. firs: Focspens 


Waterviict, West Troy, N. Y. Only ‘Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1834. 










alii serene 
=. c-) uy ” 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


ee 


Q CHURCH SEATING. " Pews, Assembly Chatre 


4 and Pulpits. Our at 
<"® tractive designs are also durable, comfort 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-3 W. sth Street, New York 





Every ebureh should use our 





Send for Trial Outfit. 




















HURCH 


ARPETS 


aTMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Sre.'sovisron s ST.’ 


BOSTON. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Address THOMAS COMMUNION 
SERVICE Co., Box $82, Lima, 0. 
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Mother and Child 


are suited alike with the Ferris Good Sense Waist. 
it gently supports ithe growing body and holds the form erect, In 
w manhood it imparts the truest lines of beauty and grace with- 
out distress or distortion. Always soft, smooth and flexible. 
Every age and every form will finda 


FERRIS :--. WAIST 


to suitit. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Be sure you get 
the genuine with the name in red letters on every waist. 

Made in shapes to fit every form. The 

Ferris Book sent free on request. 


In childhood 




















i THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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You wouldn’t useascrubbing 
brush on your face. Be as 
discriminating in the use of 
soap. Some soaps sold for 
toilet purposes would not 
hurt a floor, but are ruinous 
to the complexion. 


Woodbury’s 


Facial Sap 5 


isa skin soap. It thoroughly cleanses the million or 
so pores on the human body anil frees them from 
impurities. Stimulates the tissues; does not absorb 
the natural oil. The only soap which is scientifically 
adapted to the delicacy of the skin. 


Trial size package 5 cents to pay postage. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
. Sole Agents, Dept. 61, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sold by 
dealers, 
25 cents. 





KNIT TO FIT 


When you visit the Mechanics’ Fair see 


how the -famous 


Norfolk & New Brunswick Underwear 


is knit for us. 
The men’s drawers are shaped from ankle 
to the waist. 


Narrowed at the ankle, same as your grandmother 
used to knit, not the “made same size around like a 
barrel” the whole way, goods mace that way do not 
keep the shape. 


These fit when you buy them and fit when you. 


have worn them. 


They are the Perfection of Underwear 


We have sold thousands of garments but they never 
were better made than now. . Prices for men’s are from 


1.00 © 4.00 teen 
WOMEN’S 


75c « 2.50 


CHILDREN’S 


75c » 2.00 


All full fashioned and “KNIT TO FIT.” 


Shepard, Norwell &Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 





| 
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PHOENIA 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


men or women which (besides guar- 
anteeing five other options) guarantee 
when the insured is fifty, sixty or 
seventy years old to pay $1,500 in 
cash on every $1,000 of insurance 


in force. 


Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation will be given on application to the 


Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Prezident. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MOORE, Assist. eras | 


Issues Endowment Policies to either | 


i aS 





